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Gentle i 
| » gracious, quiet, meek—with the frank light on her cheek, 
This favourite table-book has, we are glad to say, come forth this season, Of an ancient noble line, that needs no mask of plaving “ Fine,” 


“ The Keepsake,”—which are rather to be regarded as an engraver's specula-. ‘That they who watch to see her pass, confess distinction in her Class, 


we Dar 


et 


however, of Byron, and Scott, and Southey—must be paid for, and well paid|| There are in the Scrap Book several poems 
They ar 


From grave to gay—from lively to severe, 


this gives that definite and homogeneous character to a work which redeems, 
it feom the unsatisfactoriness of fortuitous ur miscellaneous collections. The 
poems of this year, like the plates, are in various styles ; but in all, one traces 
the same master-hand. Some are gay and sprightly ; but the serious, the re- 
flective, and impassioned preponderate ; the truth of feeling, and depth of 
thought being, in many instances, equal to the grace and facility displayed in 
the several compositions. Mrs. Norton's isnot merely the tinkling song of 
one “ who playeth sweetly upon the instrument.” She has felt the mighty 
influences of this mighty Now, and her poetry reacts upon the age which has 
so powerfully modrfied its tone She has learned that ** fine company verses,” 
however brilliant and witty, no longer satisfy the fermenting mind, or touch— 
if they ever did touch—the yearning heart of a People cowpelled, in al! its) 
classes, to be serious and thoughiful ; and whom a Song of the Shirt affec.s 


far more deeply than fifty Odes to the Moon, the Evening Star, or the Prim |, 


rose, or a thousand copies of complimentary verses, and al! the other pretty. 
tuneful ditties of a past day. In this spirit, even the most slight of Mrs 
Norton's compositions are conceived. 


In the Envoi to the work we find,— 


Familiar words and simple airs 
Are strongest in their sweet appeal : 
These dim the eye—these shrill the ear ; 
For few can judge though all can feel ! 


Then deem not, with a care!ess touch, 
My hand hath play'd the minstrel’s part ; 
My themes have been from human life ; 
My listener is the human heart, 


And well I koow that smiles and tears 
Will wait upon the poet’s line ; 

And well | know that many a heart 
Will echo back the thoughts of wine. 


And they shall say—the minstrel hand, 
Now playing to the Christmas throng, 
Was worthy of the winter harp 
Whose music hath been heard so long. 


A portrait of a ones a daughter of the Earl of Jersey, (that romantu 
Lady Adela-Corisande Maria, who, since the above lines were written, ba 
proved that hers, at least, is no ** worldly spirit,” by a trip to Gretna, at seven- 
teen,) would seem a hopeless subject, save for a few flat complimentary lines 
destined to be forgotten as soon as read. But genius can create its own mate- 
rials,—can almost “ make bricks without straw ;"’ and this portrait is turned 
to a poet’s uses, in moralizing strictures upon different orders of bigh-bor: 
ladies whom Mrs. Norton has known, and of whom,— 


Some were wise, and meek, and good,—some seem'd made of painted wood,— 
Jointed just enough to move—not enough to live and love,— 


ofa serious - 
haps be called a religious character. e appropriate ‘wemeta 
plates, and yet somewhat out of place. Nor is it every hand that is skilled to 
lawake the Harp of Zion ; and treating religion like a branch of the fine arts, 
is one of the offences of modern literature, committed perhaps in compliance 
with the taste of the day. In preference to these effusions, which we doubt 
‘not will find many admirers, we select, as a fair sample of the graver vein of 
the compositions, the following Invocation of death, which will almost bear 
comparison with kindred stiaics of the elder English poets. 


Come to the grave’s quiet slumber,— 
Passionate heart ! 

At the dread sound of thy dooming. 
Why dest than atest 

Ojt didst thou sorrow and languish, 
Willing to go ; 

Wearily weeping—lamenting— 
Heavy with wo; 

Now is the time of thy calling, 
Why dost thou shrink ! 

Why dost thou turn with such loathing 
From the grave's brink ? 


Soft 1s the depth of its shadow, 
See thou, and mark ; 

Peaceful the bed now preparin 
In the chili dark! 

Here the wild Sea of Life's tumult 
Ceased to roar ; 

Here the vain fever of loving 
Vexeth no more ; 

Here, shall no sound of reproaches 
Bitterly said, 

Filling the heart with hot aching, 
Trouble the Dead ! 


Here are no partings,—no leavi 

Here is nv sobbing and moaning 
Borne on the wind ; 

Here shall no hope, fondly cherished, 
Crumble away ;— 

Calm in its white shroud, and painless, 
Lies the still clay, 

Though all the schemes it was plann'ng 

o the high earth, 

Wrecked, ere the hour of fulfilment, 

Die in their birth! 


Come ! with what thouzht dest thou lioger ? 
Has thou not tried 

All the world’s promisin asvres ? 
Which abide ple 

Which of them blest thy attainment ! 
Water on sand ! 

Wild flowers, whose stalks have been b:oken 


Some but empty ciphers were—some like angels pure and fair ; 
Two above the rest I mark ; one for light, and one for dark. 


Striving. restless, angry, loud ; pushing through a yielding crowd, 
With a kind of reckless force, (as a horseman clears a course ;) 
Balancing excess of scorn for the crowd not greatly born, 

By excess of humble crouching, (inner slavishness avouching,) 

To the Magnates and the Stars—Generals of successful wars,— 
Princes of the Reigning Houses—with Serene or royal Spouses,— 
All the greater idolizing, all the weaker tyrannizing — 

Now with knees on stiffen’d hinges—now with servile supple cringes,— 
Learning easily to bend—to a prince, but not a friend,— 

Setting Virtue’s limitation, not by conduct but by station, — 
Proving, spite of Truth’s effulgence, Fashion's Catholic Indulgence 
Stands on sale for fair requital in a coronet and title, 

And the ru path of sinners, (greatly smooth’d by giving dinners,) 


By a child’s hand ! 

Which of them failed thee not always 
When most desired ; 

Mocking with unsought froiticn, 
When the heart tired ? 


Hath not the friend of thy bosom 
Broken his trust ? 

Were not the loved of thy kindred 
Laid io the dust? 

Did not thy foes and oppressors 
Rise and grow proud ? 

While the heads sank of thy kind ones, 
Humbled and bowed ! 

Why woulds: thoo mournfally linger 

a bad world ? 4 


Hark, which the storm-blast hath beaten, 


Can be paved and rail’d away for the feet of finer clay :— 
Such a one—in earnest truth—I remember from my youth | 


Get thy sail furled | 


ii 
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( 7 with all its original brightness Jt is now placed under the auspices of Mrs. vid assumption to determine the claim to several bars of ermine. ™ 
. Norton ; and the publishers have, as we think, been singularly fortunate in eee highly bred, too highly born, to put on airs of vulgar scorn, 4 
, their new editor, whe is, in every respect, a successor worthy of LE. L., 400 certain o! her own degree, to grudge the meed of courtesy, — “ 
: The * Drawing-Room Scrap- Book” is now the only high-priced annua! that (That meed so smalla thing to give—so kindly pleasant to receive 3) ‘ 
| bids fair for a healthy and prolonged existence. Most of these pretty books have Sul epeuking in sweet undertone—with nothing in her to make known bts 

already gone the way of all occasional literature ; two only of the origina! lo the crowds that round ber bow,—She is High and they are Low,— hag 
F loge te —* The Book of Beauty,” and Except that Nature gave ber face such natural a 

tion in plates, than as books ; their lingering life beng sustained merely by , Ue G anG lair, and more serene t others are : Ps 
the scraps and alms which the industrious and noble ediress, Lady Blessing- 'nclining from her own good beart, to pause and take the weaker part ; " 
ton, is able to gather, from year to year, among her fashionable and literary No warring. climbing, and resisting — accepting homage, not insisting ; Be, 
friends. And these contributions are becoming, year after year, more meagre Aud yew! more than ever yet was granted with displeased regret 2 
and precarious ; a sure proof, if any were wanted, that good literature, like Co all the plotting and contriving of those for Fashion's empire striving ; 
vd eful commodity, in our hard-fisted tsmes—the times, || This also! have seen ; and know—the picture faithful painted so. 

production of the editress. Where there is the requisite ability for the task—| 8 
where the writer has the power to range a lim 
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Come ! thou shalt know the keep quiet 
Yearned for in vain, | the plains of Flanders. 
When thou wert maddened with striving, | It was the rapid progress which Marshal Villeroi and the Elector of Bavaria, 
Weary of pain. at the head of seventy-five thousand men, were making in the heart of Flan- 
Come ! thou shalt meet all thy dear ones, ders, which rendered this change necessaiy. General Overkirk was there en- 
Lost long ago, ‘trusted with the army intended to cover Holland ; but it was greatly inferior 
In the old days, when their dying to the enemy in point of numerical amount, and still more so in the quality and 


‘the theatre of operations, and fixed him for the remainder of the campaign in 


Wrong thee with wo! | composition of the troops of which it was composed. Aware of his superiori- 
ty, and of the timid character of the government which was principally inte- 
rested in that army, Villeroi pushed his advantages tothe utmost. He ad- 
‘vanced boldly upon the Meuse. carried by assay lt the fortress of Huys, and, 
marching upon Liege, occupied the town without much resistance, and laid 


Earth—for thy buiial, lorn one— 
Opens her breast : 

Deeply thy bed bath been hollowed, 
Come to thy rest ! 


MARLBOROUGH.—NO. II. 


(Continued from a former number of the Anglo American.) 


Tt might have been expected, that after the march into Bavaria had demon. | 


ssrated the military genius of the Duke of Marlborough, and the battle of 
Blenheim had in so decisive a manner broken the enemy’s power, the principal! 
direction of military affairs would have been entrusted to that consummate com 
mander; and that the Allied cabinets, withuvut presuming to interfere in the 
management of the campaigns, would have turned all their efforts to place at 
his dianosal forces adequate to carry into execution the mighty designs which 
he meditated, and had shown himself so well qualified to carry into execution. 


It was quite the reverse. The Allied cabinets did nothing. They did worse | 


than nothing—they interfered only to do mischief. Their principal object after 


this appeared to be tu cramp the efforts of this great general, to overrule bis | 
bold designs, to tie down his aspiring genius. Each looked only to his own , 


separate objects, and nothing could make them see that they were to be gained 
only by promoting the general chjects of the alliance. Relieved from the dan 
ger of instant subjugation by the victory of Blenheim, and the retreat of the 

rench army across the Rhine, the German powers relapsed into their usual 
state of supineness, lukewarmness, and indifference Nv efforts of Marlbo- 
rough could induce the Dutch either to enlarge their contingent, or even render 
that already in the field fit for active service. ‘The English force was not hall 
of what the national strength was capable of sending forth Parliament would 
not hear of any thing like an adequate expenditure Thus the golden oppor 
tunity, never likely to be regained, of profiting by the consternation of the ene 
my after the battle of Blenheim, and their weakness after forty thousand of 
their best troops had been lost to their armies, was aliowed to pass away ; and 
the war was permitted to dwindie into one of posts and sieges, when, by a vi- 
gorous effort, it might have been concluded in the next campaign. 

It was not thus with the French. The same cause which had loosened the 
efforts of the confederates, had inspired unwonted vigour into their councils 
The Rhine was crossed by the Allies ; the French armies had been hurled with’ 
disgrace out of Germany ; the territory of the Grand Monarque was threatened 
both from the side of Alsace and Flanders; and a formidable insurrection in 
the Cevennes both distracted the force and threatened the peace of the king- 
dom. But against all these evils Louis made head. Never had the superior 
vigour and perseverance of a monarchy over that of a confederacy been more 
clearly evinced. Marshal Villars had been employed in the close of the pre- 
ceding year to appease the insurrection in the Cevennes, and his measures 
were at once so vigorous and conciliatory, that before the end of the following 


winter the disturbances were entirely appeased. In consequence of this, the | 


forces employed in that quarter became disposable ; and by this means, and the 


immense efforts made by the government over the whole kingdom, the armies | 


on the frontier were so considerably augmented, that Villeroi and the Elector 
of Bavaria tovk the field in the Low Countries at the head of seventy-five 
thousand men, while Marshal Marsin on the Upper Rhine, covered Alsace with 
thirty thousand. Those armies were much larger than any which the Allies 
could bring against them ; for although it had been calculated that Marlborough 
was to be at the head of ninety thousand men on the Moselle on the Ist May. 
yet such had been the dilatory conduct of the States general and the German. 
princes, that in the beginning of June there were scarcely thirty thousand men 
collected round his standards; and in Flanders and on the Upper Rhine the 
enemy’s relative superiority was still greater. | 

The plan of the campaign of 1705, based on the supposition that these great 
forces were to be at his disposal, concerted between him and Prince Eugene, 
was in the highest degree bold and decisive. [t was fixed that, early in spring, 
ninety thousand men should be assembled in the country between the Moselle 
and the Saar, and, after establishing their magazines and base of operations a: 
Treves and Traerbach, they should penetrate, in two columns, into Lorraine ; 
that the column under Marlborough in person should advance along the meen 
of Moselle, and the other, umder the Margrave of Baden, by the valley of the 
Saar, and that Saar-Louis should be invested before the French army had time 
to take the field. In this way the whole fortresses of Flanders would be avoid | 
ed, and the war, carried into the enemy’s territory, would assail France on the. 
side where her iron barrier was most easily pierced through. But the slowness 
of the Dutch, and the backwardness of the Germans, rendered this well-con 
ceived plan abortive, and doomed the English general, for the whole of a cam- 
paign which promised such important advantages, to little else but difficulty, 
delay, and vexation. Marlborough’s enthusiasm, great as it was, nearly sank 
under the repeated disappointments which he experienced at this juncture ; 
and, guarded as he was, it exhaled in several bitter complaints in his confiden- 
tial correspondence. But, like a troe patriot and a man of perseverance, he 
did not give way to despair when he found nearly all that had been promised 
him awanting ; but perceiving the greater designs impracticable, from the want 
of all the means by which they could be carried into execution, prepared to. 
make the most of the diminutive force which alone was at his disposal. 

At length, sume of the German reinforcements having arrived, Marlborough, 
in the beginning of June, though still greatly inferior to the enemy, commenced 
operations. Such was the terror inspired by his name, and the tried valour of 
the English troops, that Villars remained on the defensive, and soon retreated. 
Without firing a shot, he evacuated a strong woody country which he occupied. 
and retired to a strong defensive position, extending from Hauie Sirk on the 
right, to the Niveiles om the left, and communicating in the rear wi h Luxem- 


‘siege to the citadel. Overkirk, in bis lines before Maestricht, was unable even 


'to keep the field. The utmost al.rm seized upon the United Provinces. They 
already jm imagination saw Louis X!V_ a secund time at the gates of Amster- 
‘dam. Courier after courier was dispatched to Marlborough, soliciting relief in 
the most urgent terins ; and it was hinted, that if effectual protection were not 
‘immediately given Holland would be under the necessity of negotiating for a 
|separate peace. ‘lhere was not a moment to be lost: the Dutch were now as 
hard pressed as the Austrians had been in the preceding year, and in greater 
lalarm than the Emperor was before the battle of Blenheim. A cross march 
like that into Bavaria could alone reinstate affairs. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Marlborough took his determination 

On the 17th June, without communicating his designs to any one, or even 
‘without saying a word of the alarming intelligence he had received, he ordered 


| 
| 


ithe whole army to be under arms at midnight, and se:ting out shortly after, he 
‘marched, without intermission, eighteen milestothe rear. Having thus gained 
a march upon the enemy, so as to avoid the risk of being pursued or harassed 
lin his retreat, he left General D’Aubach with eleven battalions and twelve 
‘squadrons to cover the important magazines at Treves and Saarbruck ; and 
himself, with the remainder of the army about thirty thousand strong, marched 
rapidly in the direction of Maestricht. He was in hopes of beimg able, like the 
Consul! Nero, in the memorable cross march irom Apulia to the Metaurus in 
‘Roman story, to attack the enemy with his own army united to that of Over- 
‘kirk, before he was aware of his approach; but in this he was disappointed. 
‘Villeroi got notice of his movement, and instantly raising the siege of the cita- 
del of Liege, withdrew, though sti!] superior in number to the united forces of 
‘the enemy, w'bhin the shelter of the lines he had prepared and fortified with 
great care on the Meuse. Mariborough instantly attacked and carried Huys on 
the Lith July. But the satisfaction derived from Laving thus arrested the pro- 
‘gress of the enemy in Flanders, aud wrested from him the only conquest of the 
cainpaign, soon received a bitter alloy. Like Napoleon im his later years, the 
‘successes he gained in person were almost always overbaianced by the disasters 
‘sustained through the blunders or treachery of his lieutenants. Hardly had 
'Huys opened its gates, when advices were received that D'Aubach, instead of 
jobeying his orders, and defending the magazines at Treves and Saarbruck to 
the last extremity, had fled on the fire’ appearance of a weak French detach- 
ment, and burned the who.c stores wuich it had cost so much time and money 
to collect. This was a s.\ere blow to Marlborough, for it at once rendered 
‘impracticable the offensive m+. ‘acnt into Lorraine, on which his heart was so 
jset, and from which he had anticipated such important results. 't was no lon- 
lyer possible to carry the war into the enemy’s territory, or turn, by an irruption 
‘into Lorraine, the whole fortresses of the enemy in Flanders. The tardiness 
‘of the German powers in the first instance, the terrors of the Dutch, and mis- 
‘conduct of D’Aubach in the last. had caused that ably conceived design entirely 
‘to miscarry. Great was the mortification of the English general at this signal 
\disappointment of his most warmly cherished hopes; it even went so far that 
he had thoughts of resigning his command. But insteae of abandoning him- 
iself to despair, he set about, like the King of Prussia in after times, the pre- 
|paration of a stroke whic» should reinstate his affairs by the terror with which 
it inspired the enemy, and the demonstration of inexhaustible resources it af- 


forded in himself. 
| The position occupied by the Elector of Bavaria and Maishal Villeroi was 
'so strong that it was regarded as impregnable, and in truth it was so to a front 


| 
| 


‘attack With its right resting on Marche aux Dames on the Meuse, it stretched 


\through Leau to the strong and important fortress of Antwerp. This line was 
‘long, and of course liable to be broken through at points; but such was the 
iskill with which every vulnerable point had been strengthened and fortified by 
the French engineers, that it was no easy matter to say where an impression 
could be made. Wherever a marsh or a stream intervened, the most skilful 
luse had been made of it; while forts and redoubts, plentifully mounted with 
lheavy cannon, both commanded all the approaches to the lines, and formed so 
many points d’appur to its defenders in case of disaster. Such a position, de- 
fended by seventy thousand men, directed by able generals, might well be 
deemed impregnable. Bat Marlborough, with an inferior force, resolved to at- 
‘tempt it. In doing so, however, he had difficulties more formidable to over- 
lcome than even the resistance of the enemy in front; the timidity of the au- 
thorities at the Hague, the nervousness and responsibility of the Dutch generals, 
were more to be dreaded than Villeroi’s redoubts. It required all the consum- 
‘mate address of the English general, aided by the able co-operation of General 
Overkirk, to get liberty from the Dutch authorities to engage in any offensive 
‘undertaking. At length, however, after infinite difficulty, a council of war, at 
‘headquarters, agreed to support any undertaking which might be deemed advi- 
sable ; and Marlborough instantly set about putting his design in execution. 
The better to conceal the real point of attack, he gave out that a march to 
the Moselle was to be immediately undertaken; and to give a colour to the 
report, the curps which hat been employed in the siege of Huys was not brought 


‘lforward to the front. Atthe same time Uverkirk was detached to tke Allied 


left towards Bourdine, and Marlborough followed with a considerable force, os- 
tensibly to support him. So completely was Villeroi imposed upon, that he 
drew large reinforcements from the centre to his extreme right ; and soon forty 
thousand men were grouped round the sources of the Little Gheet on his ex- 
treme right. By this means the centre was seriously weakened ; and Marl- 
borough instantly assembled, with every imaginable precaution to avoid disco- 
very, all his disposable forces to attack the weakened part of the lines. The 


bourg, Thionville, and Saar-Louis. This position was so strong, that it was |corps hitherto stationed on the Meuse was silently brought up to the front ; 
hopeless to attempt to force it without heavy cannon; and Marlborough’s had |Marlborough put himself at the head of his own English and German troops, 
not yet arrived, from the failure of the German princes to furnish the draught- whom he had carried with bim from the Moselle ; and at eight at night, on the 
horses they had promised. For nine weary days he remained in front of the |17th July, the whole began to march, all profoundly ignorant of the service on 
French position, counting the hours till the guns and reinforcements came up ; |which they were to be engaged. Each trooper was ordered to carry a truss of 


but such was the tardiness of the German powers, and the universal inefficiency hay at his saddle-bow, as if a long march was in contemplation. At the same 
of the inferior princes and potentates, that they never made their appearance. jinstant on which the columns under Marl|borough’s orders commenced their 
ne on the left, and, hid by darkness, fell 


The English general was still ansiously awaiting the promised supplies, when |march, Overkirk repassed the Mehat ] 
telligence arrived from the right of 90 alarming a character as at once changed|linto the general line of the advance of the Allied troops. 
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No fascines or gabions had been brought along to pass the ditch, for fear of forced the passage in the most gallant style. But when the Doke ordered the 
exciting alarm inthe lines: The trusses of hay alone were trusted to for that Dutch generals to support the attack of the Duke of Wirtemberg, who had 

urpose, which would be equally effectual, and less likely to awaken suspicion. crossed the river, and established himself in force on the opposite bank, they 
At four in the morning, the heads of the columns, wholly unperceived, were in refused to more their men. The consequence was that the attack, as well 
front of the French works, and, covered by a thick fog, traversed the morass, planned and likely to succeed as the famous forcing of the lives a fortnight 
passed the Gheet despite its steep banks, carried the castle of Wange, and, before, proved abortive ; and Marlborough, burning with indignation, was 
rusbing forward with a swift pace, crossed the ditch on the trusses of hay, and, obliged to recall his troops when on the high road to victory, and when the 
in three weighty columns, scaled the rampart, and broke into the enemy's works | river had been crossed, before they had sustained a loss of a hundred men. So 
Hitherto entire success had attended this admirably planned attack ; but the general was the indignation at this shameful return on the part of the Dutch 
alarm was now given; a tresh corps of fifteen thousand men, under M. D’Al- generals to Marlborough for all the services he had rendered to their country, 
legré, hastily assembled, and a heavy fire was opeved upon the Allies, now that it drew forth the strongest expressions from one of his ablest, but most 
distinctly visible in the tworning light, from « conmanding battery. Upon this determined opponents, Lord Bolingbroke, who wrote to him at that juncture : 
Marlborough put himself at the head of Lumley’s English horse, and, charging “It was very melancholy to find the malice of Slangenberg, the fears of Dopf, 
vigorously. succeeded, though not till he had sustained one repulse, in breaking) and the ignorance of the deputies, to mention no more, prevait so to disap- 
through the le thus hastily formed. In this charge the Doke narrowly es- point vour Grace, to their prejudice as well as ours. We hope the Dutch 
caped with his life, in a personal conflict with a Bavarian officer. The Allies have agreed to what your Grace desires of them, without which the war be- 
now crowded in, in great numbers, and the French, panic-struck, fled on all comes a jest to our enemies, and can end in nothing Lut anil! peace, which is 
sides, abandoning the whole centre of their intrenchments to the bold assail- certain ruin to us.’’* 
ants. Villeroi, who, had become aware, from the retreat of Overkirk in bis Still the English general was not discouraged. His public spirit and pa- 
front, that some attack was in contemplation, but ignorant where the tempesi triotism prevailed over his just private resentment. Finding it impossible to 
was to fall, remained all night under arms. At length, attracted by the heavy prevail on the Dutch deputies, who in every sense, were so wany viceroys over 
fire, he approached the scene of action in the centre, only in time to see that him, to agree to any attempt to force the passage o' the Dyle, he resolved to 
the position was broken through, and the lines no longer tenable. He drewofl turn it. For this purpose the army was put in motion on the 14th August; 
his whole troops accordingly, aud took up a new position, nearly at right angles aud, defiling to his left, he directed it inthree columus towards tue sources of 
to the former, stretching from Elixheim towards Tirlemont. It was partof the the Dyle. The march was rapid, as the Dutch had information that strong 
design of the Duke to have intercepted the line of retreat of the French, and reinforcements, detached from the army at Alsace, would yom Villeroi on the 
prevented them from reaching the Dy!e, to which they were tending; but such (8th They soon came to ground subsequently tamortalized in English story. 
was the obstinacy and slowness of the Dutch generals, that nothing could per- On the 6th they reached Genappe, where, ou 17: June IS15, the Life-guards 
suade them to make any further exertiun, and, in defiance of the orders and under Lord Anglesea defeated the French lancers ; on the cay following, the 
remonstrances alike of Marlborough and Overkirk, they pitched their tents, and enemy retired into the forest of Soignies, st:ll covermy brussels, and the 
refused to take any part in the pursuit. The consequence was, that Villero: Allied headquarters were moved to Braine !a Leude. On the 17th August, a 
collected his scattered forces, crossed the Lyle in haste, and took up new skirmish took place on the plain in front of Wareatoo ; and the alarm being 
ground, about eighteen miles in the rear, with his left sheltered by the cannon given, the Duke hastened to the spot, and rode over the field where Wellington 
of Louvain. But, though the disobedience and obstinacy of the Dutch thus) and Napoleon contended a hundred and ten years afterwards. The French 
intercepted Marlborough in the career of victory, and rendered his success) upon this retired into the forest of Svignies, avd rested at Waterloo for the 
much less complete than it otherwise would have been, yet had a mighty blow night. 
been struck, reflecting the highest credit on the skill and resolution of the En- The slightest glance at the map must be suflicient te show, that by this 
glish general. The famous lines, on which the French had been labouring for cross march to Genappe and Waterloo, Marlborough had gained an immense 
months, had been broken through and carried, during a nocturnal conflict of a advantage overthe enemy. He had interposed between them and France. He 
few hours; they had lost all their redoubts and ten pieces of cannon, with had relinquished for the time, it is trne, his own base of operations, and was 
which they were armed; M. D’Allegre, with twelve hundred prisoners, had out of communication with his magazines; but he had provided for this by 
been taken ; and the army which lately besieged Liege and threatened Maes~) taking six days’ provisions for the army with bia ; aud he could wow force the 
tricht, was now driven back, defeated and discouraged, to seek refuge under French to fight or abandou Brussels, and retire towards Antwerp—the Allies 
the cannon of Louvain being between them and France. Still clinging to their fortified lines on the 

Overkirk, who had so ably co-opera:ed with Marlborough in this glorious) Dyle, and desirous of covering Brussels, they had only occupied the wood of 
victory, had the magnauimity as well as candour, in his despatch to the States Soignies with their right wing; while the Allies occujned all the open country 
general, to ascribe the success which had been gained entirely tothe skill aud) from Genappe to Frischermont and Braine la Leude, with their advanced 
courage of the English general.* But the Dutch generals, who had inter-' posts up to La Haye Sainte and Mount St John. The Allies now occupied 
rupted his career of success, had the malignity to charge the consequences of the ground, afterwards covered by Napoleon's army : the forest of Soignies 
their misconduct on his head, and even carried their effrontery so far as to ac-| and approaches to Brussels were guarded by the French  Incaleulable were 
cuse him of supineness in not following uv his success, and cutting off the the results of a victory gained in sucha position: it was by success gained 
enemy’sretreat to the Dyle. when it was themselves who had refused to obey over an army of half the size, that Napoleon established his powerin so sur- 
his orders todo so Rains of extraordinary severity fell from the 19th to the prising a manner at Marengo. Impressed with such ideas, Marlborough, on 
23d July, which rendered all offensive operations impracticable, and gave! the 18th August, anxiously reconnoitred the ground; aud finding the front 
Villervi time, of which he ably availed himself, to strengthen his position be | practicable forthe passage of troops, moved up his men ia three columns to 
hind the Dyle to such a degree, as to render it no longer assailable with any) the attack. The artillery was sent to Wavre ; the Allied columos traversed 
prospect of success. The precious moment, when the enemy might have! at right angles the lime of march by which Blocher advanced to the support of 
been driven from it in the first tumult of success, had been lost. Wellington on the 18th June 1815 —[ To be Continued. } 


The subsequent success in the Flemish campaign by no means corresponded, 
to its brilliant commencement. The jealousy of the Dutch ruined every thing.) 


This gave rise to recriminations and jealousies, which rendered it impractica |. 


ble even for the great abilities and consummate address of Marlborough to 
effect any thing of importance with the heterogeneous array, with the nominal 
command of which he was invested. The English general despatched his 


adjutant-general, Baron Hompesch, to represent to the States general the im | 


possibility of going on longer with such a divided responsibility ; but, though 
they listened to his representations, nothing could induce them to put their 
troops under the direct orders of the commander in-chief. They still had 
‘* field deputies ” as they were called, who were invested with the entire di 
rection of the Dutch troops; and as they were civilians, wholly unacquainted 
with military affairs, they had recourse on every occasion to the very fractious 
generals who already had done so much mischief to the common cause. 
vain Marlborough repeatedly endeavoured, as he himself said, ** to cheat them 
into victory,” by getting their consent to measures, of which they did not see 
the bearing, calculated to achieve that object ; their timid, jealous spirit inter- 
posed on every occasion to mar important operations, and the corps they com- 
manded was too considerable to adinit of their being undertaken without their 
co-operation. After nine day's ppeoey pe enemy across the Dyle, Marlbor 
ough proposed to cross the river near Louvain, and attack the enemy; the 
Dutch deputies interposed their negative, to Marlborough’s infinite mortifica- 
tion, as, in his own words, “ it spoiled the whole campaign.”'t 

Worn out with these long delays, Marlborough at length resolved at all 
hazards to pass the river, trusting that the Dutch, when they saw the conflict 
once seriously engaged, would not desert him. But in this he was mistaken 
The Dutch not only failed to execute the part assigned them in the combined 
<a but sent information of his designs to the enemy. The consequence 
was, Villeroi wason his guard. All the Duke’s demonstrations could not 
draw his attention from his left, where the real attack was intended ; but never- 
theless the Duke pushed on the English and Germans under his orders, who 


* Tt is a justice I owe to the Duke of Marlborough to state, that the whole 
honoor of the enterprise, executed with so much skill and courage, is entirely 
‘due to him.”"—Overkirk to States-general, 19th July 1705 

t+ “On Wednesday, it was unanimously resolved we should pass the Dyle, 
but that afternoon there fell so much rain as rendered it impracticable ; but the 
fair weather this morning made me determine to attempt it. Upon this the 
deputies held a council with all the generals of Overkirk’s army, who have 


In| 


DR. MAGINN., 
A LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


Before I close my desk, as J sit in my moonlit chamber this fine summer 
evening, let me recall one sufferer, now at rest.—slightly known to me, indeed, 
but remembered with a fearful distinc'ness—so slightly, that if you were to 
ask me his Christian name I could not tell it. A clear remembrance of his 
| blanched cheek and wandering eye dwells in my memory Who, when I add 
| the faltering voice, the symmetrical features, the grey hair, even in compara- 
| tive youth,—the slashing reply, the sweet, good-natured smile, who wili not 
| recall the name of Dr. Maginn 1 
| I saw bim one evening—how well I remember it, and with what throes and 
| throbs the remembrance is even vow recalled !—yes, even vow. It was inan 
| evening: party where ;—but what has the world to do with our private re- 
jminiscences ! And what am I, a stupid old man, (to night in one of my low- 
| spirited seasons,) that | should aim at exciting the mterest of the bright-eyed, 
_ blooming creatures who will bend over this page next month, perhaps as the 
| travelling-carriage carries them far from London and distraction, to read the 
| newspaper to papa, maybe, in some country parsonage, or to listen to the re- 
| cital of Brother Tom's first essay in hanting and shooting, urto be the hand- 
maiden of mamma's charities, or the happy representative of Aunt Bountiful at 
||the Sunday-school. 

‘| How have I digressed !—Let me return to Dr. Magivn ; and for an in- 
— mingle with the thoughts of him the recollections sull dear to this elderly 
| heart. 

|| It was a low, long, narrow room through which I made my way into the 
throng of a party. That gentle confusion prevailed which shews that all is 
_“ going off” well. That Trophonius’s-cave look which we sometimes See on 
| the faces of those who are coming out as you go in, and which appears to 
| proclaim that they are never to smile again, was to be observed. And yet there 
| was no singing, no dancing, no charades—and yet,—it was that hateful as- 
| semblage known by the name of a literary coterie 

| _ I made my way into the very thick of the throng ; elbowed a poetess to the 
| right, trod upon the slipper of a lady historian, touched the saintly shoulder of 
| some Charlotte Elizabeth of the day, and ob ! more formidable than all, bresh- 
ed, may be, the sacred dust off the sleeve of a Reviewer. 
| all were listening to 
| him, 


All were standing, 
; some one who sat in the middle of a group ; a low-seated 
short in stature, was uttering pleasantries, and scattering witticisms about 
with the careless glee of his country—this was Maginn. His articulation 


unanimously retracted their opinions, and declared the passage of the river too, was impeded by a stutter, yet the sentences that he stammered forth were 


dangerous, which resolution, in my opinion, will ruin the whole campaign. 
They have, at the same time, proposed to me to attack the French on their left, 
but I know they will let that fall also, as soon as they see the ground. It is 
very mortifying to meet more obstruction from friends than from enemies ; but 


that is now the case with me ; yet I dare not show my resentment for fear of 


alarming the Dutch.”—Marlborough to Godolphin 29th July 1705, 


| brilliant repartees, uttered without sharpness, and edged rather with humour 
| than with satire. His countenance was rather agreeable*than striking ; its ex- 

‘pression sweet, rather than bright. The grey hair, coming straight over his 
| forehead, gave a singular appearance to a face still bearing the attributes of 


= Bolingbroke to Marlborough, August 18, 1705, 
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youth. He was thirty or thereabouts, (yes, saucy niece of mine, thirty is still ‘the limits of a London party are all too short, and tea came, and eleven o’clock 
young ) but his thoughtful brow, his hair, the paleness of his complexion, |came, and I rushed into the street, thence to mingle among many who would 
gave him many of the attributes of age. I am, however, a firm believer inthe repudiate me if they thought I had any of the contamimation of literature 
axiom, that age can never be concealed upon a careful inspection.—we may about me. 
look older than we are, but we rarely, alas ! look younger. ‘rue, the first im- I saw Maginu no more. I was not surprised when I learned that slow 
pression may deceive ; but there is always some line, some tell tale change disease had wasted his limbs and brought him to the brink of the grave, but 
somewhere, which betrays the ugly truth. I looked on for a moment, as the had left his intellect bright and clear to the last. That wasa wonderful mind 
ee of authors, reviewers, play wrights, and novel-weavers paid homage to !which could stand the wear and tear to which poor Maginn subjectedAt. His 
. Magion. He was then in the zenith of his glory—the glory which radiated last thoughts, as they are recorded, were of literature and of Homer. May 
from John Bull or sent forth a rich stream of light from the pages of Fraser. we not hope that the pure ray of reason thus spared, was ofttimes, perhaps in 
His conversation was careless and off hand, but for the impediment of speech the silence of the sleepless night, employed in holy and hopeful reflections— 
would have had the charm of arich comedy. His choice of words was such |\that the things of this life had a fitful and partial ‘influence over bis spirit— 


January 8, 


' asl have rareiy met with in any of my contemporaries : for, indeed, in my day that the solemn expectation of eternity had the noblest and the greatest share 


it has become the vogue to corrupt English in many ways, to bring down vour |of that mind, so vigorous in its close ! 
subject by homely, if not coarse phrases, and to neglect all those adjuncts to, When! review, in my own study, the different literary circles which I have 
reasoning and to wit which a true use of our language affords. seen, | admire at the contrast between my setting out and the end of my jour- 
I passed on, the circle closed around Maginn, and that evening I saw him no vey as a pedestrian through the walks of life. 1 marvel at the various phases 
more. Henceforth his career was a bright and perilous one, exercising a con- which the polite world has assumed, as it has shone upon me; the various 
siderable, though ephemeral influence on the age in which he lived. No |aspects which certain cliques of men, all following the same pursuits, have 
modern writer in periodicals has ever given to satire aless repulsive form of worn. How like a dream it now seems, tu suppose Maginn the soul and centre 
personality. No private venom seemed to direct the awful pen which spared of a certain circle, whohung upon his applause, and adulated bis talents : 
po pe Hoe lashed presumption till she bled to death. He wrote when And now, how the memory of his brief, feverish existence has passed away, 
be P ical literature was in its zenith ;—yet he bore away the palm ; and jrevived only by the accents of compassion, or adduced to “ point a moral." 
is clear, firm hand might be discerned amid a host of inferior writers. There To * adorn a tale’ he never was intended. How completely was his fame 
was ue mistaking that emphatic, pure, and stately English of his—poor Ma- limited to a certain circle ! how un-English was his reputa‘iou ! non-European 
ginn his celebrity! The circle that surrounded him is gradually melting away ; 
The next time I saw this ill starred son of genius was in a friend’s house, is broken up ; one by one the leaves of the book have been snatched out by 
very early one morning, as Dr. Maginn was going away to France. He and death : the ears that listened tohim are even already dulled ; the eyes which 
I were for some minutes alone in a room together. It was a dingy, London gazed on him are closed in death. The very bookseller who suffered fos his 
morning, and the room corresponded tothe day—a lodging house room. It aggression upon the literary merits of Mr Grautley Berkeley bas sunk, after 
was not dirty, to speak individually ; but a general air of antiquity, of long slow disease, to an untimely grave. Men of letters, in the present day, live 
established dustiness, of confirmed, ingrained, never to be effaced uncleanliness fast : the words of the Psalmist, applicable to all, to them are peculiarly ap- 
sat upon every article in the apartment, even to the top of the bell ropes The propriate. As soon as they arrive at their zenith, so soon does the canker- 
fire was not lighted —it was September ; the window was open sofficiently to worm of disease undermine the root, and poison the sap that nourishes the 
chill the susceptible frame of the great reviewer as he paced to and fro, never tree : they pass away, to borrow from the sublimest ef all human writers, 


looking towards me, waiting for our common friend. [ shut the window. He | 
looked towards me for an instant, stam:nered out a “ Thank you.” His face. 
was then of a leaden, ashy hue ; his grey hair had become thin ; his dress—but | 
why expatiate upon ‘hat ;—yet it looked sorrowful, and shattered like its wear- | 
er, and I fancied it meant much. | 

Our friend came into the room. I heard Maginn say, “I am going out of, 
town ;” and even those few words sounded ominous in my presaging mind— 
going out oftown! Alas ! how many reasons are there for which one may go | 
outoftown. Sorrow, sickness, weariness of spirit, embarrassed circumstances, | 
and a long and mournful list of etceteras [ran down the dingy stairs with 
a mouroful conviction that Adversity, withher rapid strides, had overtaken poor 
Maginn—and I was not wrong ; perhaps he provoked the beldame (whom Gray 
chooses to apostrophize as a nurse) to follow him; and follow him she did— 
to his grave. 

I got into the street—what a sensible difference in the atmosphere. How 
well De Balzac, in his * Pere Goriot,” describes the atmosphere of a board- | 
ing house—that inefable, unventilated atmosphere. After enumerating all, 
its compound attributes, how admirably he finishes the description, by saying 
it is impossible to sum it up!—it is—it is, in fact, the boarding-house atmos. 
phere, and he cannot say more. 

The lodging house left much the same conviction on my mind—that no 
one could describe the sensations which are produced by its peculiar atmos- | 

re. By the way, how is it that in this great metropolis there are no good | 
odgings tobe had! Nothing on a good system—everything so dirty, so faded, | 
so dear—everybody so imposing, such wretched lodging house looks, such in-|, 
famous little boys to wait at the street door, such drabs of housemaids, beds 
which one loathes, sofas which soil one’s pantaloons, carpets old in the sin of | 
dirt, and windows which you may look through if you can. In winter a tea-_ 
spoonful of coal in your fire-place ; in summer a baking hot atmosphere ; no 
ventilation, no good cleanings to refresh the apartments ; suffocating nights | 
and days ; if you are a lover of cleanliness, you are wretched. Why are we. 
so far behind all other places forthe season (for London is now little else than | 
&@ great watering place : without mineral springs) in these essential comforts ! 
I beg pardon for flying away from Dr. Maginn into the unwholesome air of 
lodging-houses, 

ays a friend to me one day, ‘‘ Come and meet Maginn ; there shall be | 
none save him, our own family, and yourself. You will see him to advantage.” _ 

It was now two years since [ had seen Maginn Time, which ambies withal | 
to many, had gallopped with him His grey hair was now very thin, and scat- 
tered over an anxious brow ; the sweet mildness of his eve was gone, his’ 


speech was more faltering than ever ; many moments elapsed before he could, jhe had : 
and the||thtnkirg world which moves on like a tide and recks not the minute objects 


there||which passes over in its ebb and flow. His heart was saddened, if not kroken 


begin a word, for natural defect was heightened by nervous debility, 
approach of his last fatal disease. Still, broken up, impaired as he was, 


were genuine bursts of humour, a scholar like nicety of expression ; above all. 


a humbled, and perhaps chastened spirit was apparent. We had a day of talk) 
of the sterling and standard writers of England ; themes fitted for the Augus 
tan age flowed freely. Swift was, perhaps, the model of Maginn, certainly) 
he was the object of his adoration ; and, as he aptly quoted him, true [rish 
humour played upon the features of the modern satirist. 

It was not long since the town had rung with conversation respecting the 
famous article in ‘* Fraser"—the demolition of a certain aristocratic author 
—the unmanly and brutal revenge upon the most amiable of booksellers—the 
trial—the duel between Maginn and the assailant—the slow and cruel death 
of the beaten and affrighted publisher—the immunity which the offender had 
enjoyed—for fashion had lent her shield to the votary. I did then consider, 
and I still do consider, Maginn’s article on the work in question one of his) 
strongest and his best : strong, because hatred of vice leut it power ; good. 
because written from the impulse of a mind which, however sulled by excess. | 
was originally high toned and fearless. Of course I abstained scrupulously 
from the eubject, and was surprised at the readiness with which Maginn entered 
into it. He gave me the whole history of the duel from first to last ; spoke o 
the gentlemanly bearing of his antagonist, and seemed to me to take an absolute, 
pleasure in recounting the whole, But when he touched upon the sufferings 
of the injured and innocent publisher, his lip quivered, his frame writhed, a tear, 
dimmed his eye, he walked hastily to and fro, and, when he returned to his! 
seat, spoke of the subject no more. I longed to glean more from him ; to 
gather up his real opinions of men and things ; to draw him forth from the 
mask which the periodical writer must needs wear ; to enjoy the true sentiment, 


Which lay beneath the satire, like crushed water-plants benesth the ice, But 


“even asa sleep ; they fade away suddenly like grass.” 

When last | saw Maginn, there gazed upon his soft but restless eye, there 
hung upon his words, a pale voung man, himself a genius of the purest ray, 
adulating the genius of another. [ knew him not ; bis manner was unobtra- 
sive ; the circle who s'ood around Maginn had ecarcely heard his name. He 
stood behind in a retired part of the room. Unseen, he went away—no one 
missed him. No one alluded to the young Irishman : the name of Gerald 
Griffin was not so much as uttered in that noisy chamber. As he passed me 
the grave and melancholy aspect, the lean form, anxious countenance arrest- 
ed my attention; but still [ was not sufficiently interested to inquire his 
name. 

Not long afterwards I undertook, upon the recommendation of a short en- 
comium in The Edinburgh Review, to read “ The Collegians.’’ It is among 
the most powerful of the neglected novels of the day. | speak not of its merits 


lmerely as a portraiture true to the life, aud fur exceeding “* Banim” or 


“ Harry Lorrequer,” of Irish manners ; | speak not of it merely as a tale of sad 
and powerful interest, but as a solemn, appalling, moral lesson. Nor is it 
the common lesson of passion making its own retsibution, or of vice, rendered 
so delightful as to seem to wear the cast-off vestments of virtue, triumphing 


lover innocence. Its ground work is domestic : the seldum told tale of a mother 


and her son : the pride and fondness of the one, the lessons of dubious morality, 
the education of self indulgence turning upon her. The son of fine aud gene- 
rous nature, becoming her curse—her tyrant—bher shame. The abuse of the 
maternal influence is slowly but admirably unfolded ; the mother, who idolizes 
her son, puints to his weak and wavering resolution, unconsciously, the path to 
crime. ‘There exists not iu fiction, | dare to assert it, a finer portraiture than 
that of Mrs. Cregaw, the motier of the fine spirited, warm hearted murderer ; 
it is an original creation of the highest power. 

“ How is it,” I asked L. E. L. one morning, ‘ that so fine a work has pro- 
duced so little sensation? Who is the author ’—what !—and where ?” 

« Alas !’ she answered, shaking ber bead, * he is a poor and almost friend- 
less young man. I know him slightly,” and she drew a rapid picture of 
the yousg man whom [ had recently seen in company with Maginn, and, 


lfor the first time, she made me acquainted with the name of Gerald 


Griffin. 

He is gone : his intellectual strength was to him, indeed, but ‘ labour and 
sorrow ;”’ his life had “ consumed away asa moth fretting a garment,” until 
at last the Sirocco came : fever attacked him, and he sank torest in the con- 
vent to which he had retreated like a ‘stricken deer” to lie down and die. 
He wasa very gifted, a good man, and, as 4 writer of fictioa, a great man. But 
no worshippers. He lived in the solitude of the heart, in the vast, un- 


iby the neglect of critics—the hardness of booksellers—the difficulty of living 
by talents which fetched not their price. But despair never made him prosti- 
tute his powers to mere popularity ; nor did it find him rebellious beneath the 
lchastisements of Heaven. His was not the rash impatience of Chatterton ; 
lrather let me compare him to the humble, the lonely, the suffering Kirk White, 
—areed, indeed, shaken and bowed down by the angry blast of adversity,—a 
delicate plant amid a wilderness of rank weeds. 

Amid the heads which were bowed down to listen to the fancies ef Maginn, 
was a face then fresh, and youthful, and beaming. A dark. quick searching eye— 
ajsmile full of sweetness—a brow on which sat the innocence of youth—a gentle 
deportment, and the universal love and sympathy of all around him, proclaim- 
ed the presence of Laman Blanchard. ‘I dare not prolong the theme—I will 
not linger on a remembrance too recent to be recalled without intense regret, 
a sorrow too fresh for consolation. ‘The biographer, and the subject of his pen, 

he reviewer and the reviewed, alike sleep in the tomb. How hurried was 
their destiny ! how brief their summer's day ! how few the years that were 
allotted them to delight or to instruct mankind. [ return to my first proposi- 
tion—men of letters live fast : it was not so of yore Formerly they attained 
old age : their occupation was not a killing one. Let me throw aside my pen 
and muse on things that have been—and recal!, like the sexagenarian of old, 
the different aspects of the lettered world :—the coteries of the published and 


the publisher. 


MISS DORA HOBBS a YOUNG LADY THAT WAS 
FOND OF DOGS. 

| Peaches Baines was the only waa over kucw who owed his happiness 
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a taste for dogs. I have known several whom this sporting branch of the | Of course Peachey during th@journey ingratiated himself still more with 
Cynic philosophy has helped to send to the dogs; but my friénd Peachey was the dark haired pet and the tair haired belle. He conveyed Pompey out of 
conducted by it to the hand of Miss Dora Hobbs and six hundred a year The the train with the same oe and good luck with which he had brought 
fact is, Miss Dora loved dogs even better than he did. Indeed, his unsuccess him in, and, under the pretence that some of the railway myrmidons might be 
ful rivals said, that it was = great compliment to be selected by a young lady, following them, he canied his dusky a to ened of their iadginde. 
who was sure to give the preference to the most perfect puppy. But, ** le Miss Dora thanked him most tenderly; Mr Jupp carefully remembered to for- 
who wins may laugh.” and ier takes such pe at callie tang. saying. get to ask him to call; but Peachey soon managed to find out all about them, 
that if he is a puppy he has got coupled in a golden collar, which the growlers and determined not to — benefit of the introduction, which Pompey had 
would be glad enough to wear clearly given him to Miss Dora. 

Had awe amen, Esq., been a man of property, or an oid friend of the | Mr sa Mrs Jupp, who had been passing a day or two at Hampton, usually 
Hobbs family, the fact that he and the lady cuincided in a taste for the canine, resided in London, where old Jupp had been in nee rene the last 
might have been thought a slight ingredient amoug the causes of their union year ortwo. Their niece, Miss Hobbs, had only very lately come to live with 
But inasmuch as he ote 9 winning Miss Dora at very short notice, at a them, hav ing been principally brought up by two old maiden — Sa. 
time when his waistcoat pocket was his ouly banker, and twenty shares in a shire, whose house was a perfect menagerie of cats and dogs, where Dora had 
rejected railway his nanan the dog whieh was the sole poration of acquired her love for dum) darlings The Jupps had a son named Bartholo- 
the match, and the circumstances under which the lady's love for Pompey ex- mew, or, as he was commonly called, Bartho’ Jupp, to whom they were very 
panded into a love for Peachey, deserve a little attention. desirous to unite their niece and her six hundred a-year. This led them to 

Certain financial reasons had led Mr Baines to absent himself from his usua) endure the presence of Pompey, though tke toleration was not exercised with- 
London haunts before the summer of 1844 was quite concluded. The aquatic out heavy and repeated murmurs on the part of the old gentleman, who con- 
districts of Moulsey and Hampton were patronised by him for a short period ; soled himself by a mental vow to strangle Pompey in a white favour, on Bar- 
but he soon determined on transferring himself to the livelier shores of South- tho’ and Dora’s wedding day. Bartho’ was at present in Guernsey, engaged 
ampton, bearing in mind the very desirable facility of commanicatioy between iu some commercial speculations, for he was a thrifty youth, with his affections 
effects into the compass of a carpet-bag, and deposited them and himself in an all the mysteries of tare and trett. e did notiun after Dora so diligently as 
omnibus which islaaipeines for 0 Kingston aniae, In that omnibus he en- his parents desired, and they therefore determined to keep Dora near him; and 
countered Miss Dora Hobbs, our herome, whom [ ought to have deseribed be. with this purpose took a trip to Southampton, as Bartho’s present mercantile 
fore I spoke of the gentleman, a piece of gallantry in which | should not have employment frequently brought him there. 
failed, had not my mind been embarrassed by the dog's conflicting claims to Mr. Peachey Baines had not long paraded on the flags of the High Street 

iss Dora Hobbs was a fair faced, languid looking, blue eyed girl of two or our of opening a correspondence with him iis was not the first time tha 
three and twenty, rather flat footed and large handed, with good teeth, invisible such a compliment had been paid him, and, strange to say, he seemed very 
eyebrows, and fawn-co!oured liair, which hung copiously down ander her pink desirous of shunning the distinction of receiving any more of his Sovereign's 
bonnet on each side of her face and neck, as i! too lazy to kee» itself in curl communications, which usually came to hiin on small strips of parchment, pos 
By her sat a morose, burly, blue cuaved Lider, and a little dingy old woman ip iitely requesting the pleasure of his company on a given day at Westminster, 
a sunset coloured silk dress, with a face as wrinkly as the back of an oyster and, lest there should be any doubt of their genuineness, attested by no less a 

Iss era's own lap, carefu y shawled around, lay a litle cin sharles thought soul ampton streets too hot to ho mn, an earing he should make 
spaniel, which, on Peachey Baines taking the opposite corner of tng “ The very stones prate of his whereabouts,” 
opened its lustrous uptics upon that gentleman, and commenced that series of pr, shipped himself off to Guernsey by the Lady Saumarez, to stay there, out 
little sniffs, whimpers, wags, and wriggles, by which smail quadrupeds of that oo¢ of the reach of the Queen's writs, in the house of an old friend and schoul- 
i usually acknowledge the approach of some one whom they take a fancy (115. Here he several times met Mr. Bartho’ Jupp, whom he already ae: 

garded as his rival, and whose appearance, character, and habits, he therefore 
said Mics Dora, as the little animal tried minutely. Bartho’ an undersized, pimply, sandy haired young 
ee ee ee eee man, who looked forty, though he was not more than five-and twenty. He ha 

Peachey siniled affably on Pompey, and gently snapped his fingers Pom broad nostrils, gooseberry coloured eyes, clotted eyelashes, and lop ears. His 
ge again, and succeeded in placing his fore-paws ou Peachey’s pands were, however, remarkably small and white, and of them he was most 

_ careful and most vain. His favourite costume appeared to be a blue frock 
the E apreterye} f areata es you how it would be ; I told you coat, with a black velveteen waistcoat, and nether svarecetion of drab cloth, 

a Ord int uP = He was plodding in business, aud very priggish im conversation and manners. 
d om te Peachey talked to him about Miss Hobbs, and ascertained that he had not 
joge—to spaniels in particular, seen herdog. Bartho’ looked at his own dainty fingers and expressed a great 

Ah,” mattered the old gentleman, “ b rds of a feather—. aversion for quadrupeds, and said he supposed the little wretch must be a recent 
But Peachey heeded not; his sentiments of devotion had just been rewarded purchase of his silly cousin's 
by one of Miss Dora's prea og etc “What a chance for me!’ thought Peachey ; “he will hate the dog, and 
Beautiful being ! ejaculated Peachey, leaving it in the lady's discretion ji6, Dora will hate dim. Oh, that I could get back to England !” 
whether she would approriate the e- xatcersfied herself or apply it on ae And get back to England Mr Baines soou did, throagh the kindness of his 
spaniel. Miss Dora smiled os. and | ae wagged bis tail hard coon se host. who happen d to be pretty flush of money at the time, and, on learning 
make hie little back bone ache fora fortnight. Baines took hitn up tenderly his old friend's difficulties, instantly supplied him with the means of relieving 
and affectionately, as Isaac W alton did the frog; he critically examined the \.\,.clf from the most pressing of them—,a proof of true friendship which 
blackness of the roof of his mouth, and eulogized the rich tan of his paws - 
“T never,” said he, ** had the good fortune beture to see such a picturesque 
little animal ; he has such a fine autumnal tint about his extremities. Does he 
Deli th led Je The Jupps and their niece remained at Southampton about a fortnight, but 
Man people can BC Baro’ did not cross the channel to his intended. The fact was that Mra. 
who fondle nasty fleaey little curs about like babbies. I hate to see it; it's not Jupp had persuaded her son that he might marry his cousin whenever he 
anaes. act tith a look of holy | * _ pleased ; and as Bartho’ had a good deal of business to attend to in Guernsey 
Oa, sir,” remonstrated Peachey, with a look of holy horror, “* you forget at this period, and none that happened to cal] him to England, he, being a pra- 
Tobit's dog i ‘ dent man, determined not to waste time and money in visits of supererogation 

“No, I don't, sir. Tobit was a Jew. 

“ Well, but that gives me the authority of the Patriarchs.” to a girl whom he was already sure of. 

“Sir.” J peer tan #0 Dosa noticed and silently resented this neglect, but her heart and soul were 

says Jupp, youre a Fuseyite. almost entirely absorbed in her dog. She brushed she combed it, she washed 

‘ Here Miss Hobbs began to weep. Pompey looked up at his advocate and it, she held it before the kitchen fire to air it, she decked it in blue ribbon, she 
licked his ungloved hand ' said Mr. Bai “T of hink.” took it for little strolls slong the battery and the common. But, alas! the 
What an intelligent little crestere said Mir. Baines. ink, happiest of dogs, like the happiest of men, have their troubles in this sublunary 
continued he, ” Pompey resumed his lambent sonnpation.—— I often think world. Pompey's appetite began to fail, and he showed an unpleasant tondency 
there is something very touching 1 this homage of om maute little four-footed |, ig At last one day as Miss Dora was leading him along the High Street 
cerviters. Their tongues are like little living towels. sea" Pompey, terrified at the attentions of a huge blood-hound which had followed 

A terrific groff egg seed instantly resounded from the interior va the blue ‘him, and playfully half crushed him once or twice with its vast paw, broke loose 
coat; but before Mr. Jupp's wrath could clothe see re ertioviate words, the trom his mistress, ran howling along the street, and finally, dashing into a china 
shop, roshed up the side of a pyramid of crockery which was arranged against 

I fear,” said Peachey - the fair proprievress of 7. the wall, and there on the top the little sufferer sat among tremulous butter 
“The mixture onug of the black and tan. boats, yelling most horribly, foaming most alarmingly, and rolling his eyes round 

“T fear your spaniel! will not like being cooped up in the basket on the top of jin their sockets as if ying to ascertain what was the matter with his own 
the train, and they will not let you take him inside.” inside. Of course there was a general tumult. Dora's feelings must be left, 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Dora, * must I part from Pompey! Oh, poor as the saying is, to the imagination ; the owner of the bloodhound apologised ; 
little dear, what will become of him! He will have fits; he will be deli- the china man trembled for the safety of his plates and dishes, expecting every 
rious!" _ moment to see Pompeys Pillar come down in what the Yankees call an “ Al- 

“ Perhaps,” modestly suggested Peachey, “ perhaps if I were to wrap him jmighty smash ;” the passers by asked “ What's the row !” boys shouted “ Mad 
n my cloak we might smuggle him into ~ train unobserved ; he is very small, ‘deg!’ when up te wre atte | came Mr. Peachey Baines, who had just — 
and I am sure that [ shall find him very pleasant.” ‘to Southampton, and from a little distance had witnessed the origin of the ca- 

Miss Dora was al! smiles and gratitude at the offer ; old Jupp vainly remon- \astrophe. 'Gallantly seizing a pair of steps, and wreathing hie handkerchief 
strated, but consoled himself by the reflection, which he audibly hinted, that, round his right hand, he charged up the perilous ascent, seized Pompey by the 
Baines would be sure to be found out, aud fined for a breach of the bye-laws, scroff of the neck, dethroned him without a crack to the crockery, brought 
and probably would be summarily imprisoned asa defaulter, and that he and him down in triumph, plunged him into a pail of water, and then held him up, 
Pompey would find themselves on the treadinill together. He loudly expressed lank and dripping, before the admiring throng, with all his phrenzy and fury 
his approval of the regulations made by the railroad people in excluding dogs. converted into meek shiverings 
Peachey said, it merely proved the naturai dislike which all Stags feel towards Dora's gratitude was, of course, unbounded ; she cailed Mr. Baines the pre- 
the dog tribe. But while they were arguing, the train appeared Pompey was server of what was dearer to her tban her life. But what was to be done with 
mufiled up under Mr. Baines’s arm, and, despite a desperate series of kicks the poor patient ! Peachey pronounced that the dog decidedly had the dis- 
and writhings, and a few smothered efferts ai whining, was safely conveyed temper, and that if it had any more fits it would most likely go mad. 
by that enterpr'sing youth into the carriage, which, very fortunately, he and and her uncle and aunt were to return to London the next day, and to say no- 
the dog, the Jupps, and Miss Hobbs, had to themselves all the way to South- thing of Mr, Jupp’s probable objec tions to the society of an insane spaniel, it 

ton, \jwas evident thas Pompey was not in fit state to travel, Jn this emergency, 


essay writers tel] us an extravagant young man will always seek in vain from 
his associates, but which, notwithstanding the assertions of those solemn pro- 
sers, occurs, and will occur repeated!y, as long as warm hearts are to be found 
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JANUARY 8 


Mr. Baines volunteered his services : he wee about he sard to remain a short| WHITE’ ; THREE YEARS I . CC STANTINOPLE. 
, he said, short || TE S IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
time longer at Suuthampton ; he had reared many puppies in safety through | Of a work so diffused in its nature, it is impossible to give more than “| 


the distemper, and he pledged himself to bestow every possible care on Pom-) 
y, and trusted to have the happiness when he came to town of restoring! |°Utline ; and accordingly, omitting ali mention of those subjects which have 
im to Miss Hobbs in a perfect state ofconvalescence. The proposal was ac- been rendered tolderably familiar to European readers by the narratives of 
ceded to,and Peachey thus learned Dora's address in London and gained an. a ee we eball select from these “ orient pearls,” strung most lit- 
excuse for calling ; at which Mr. Jupp, when he was informed of the morn-| Ari an pesnicee such any - possess most novelty, or on which Mr. 
|| White has imparted some novel information. 


ing’s adventures, was very wrath, but consoled himself by speculating on the!) 
probabilities of the dog’s dying. | ‘The space of ground occupied by the two great bezestans—the jewel or arms’ 

Pompey, however, did not die. Peachey cured him, and then set about bezestan, and the silk bezestan—with the surrounding tcharshys. and other 
training him to the furtherance of a scheme which Mr. Baines's literary re. 8dings appropriated to trade, forms an irregular quadrangle of about three 
collections had suggested, and by which be hoped to create a fierce enmity in! hundred and fifty square yards, to the north of the Mosque of Sultan Bajazet, 
Pompey against young Jupp, and consequently between Dora and that gentle-| and west of that ot Noor-Osmanya. ‘ The bezestans originally consisted of 
man. Peachey had read Schiller's poem of the “ Fight with the Dragon,” 'solated buildings, each with four gates opening nearly tothe cardina! points, 
and had recently refreshed his memory by a glance at Retsch’s outlines in Which were, and still are designated after the trades carried on in booths 
illustration of it. Imitating, therefore, the ingenious knight who trained h s around or beneath their respective porches. By degrees new shops, alleys, 
mastiffs by assaults upon a counterfeit dragon to worry a real one, Peachey! and e. closures clustered around the original depots, until the whole were en- 
trained Pompey to snap at the real Bartho's legs, by practising him in attacks! closed within walls, arches, roofed, and provided with lock-up gates and pos- 
upon a pair of imitation ones. Be it remembered that Barth’ wore drab trow- ers, of which there are twelve large and about twenty small. They were 
sers, and Peachey justiv considered the wearing of drab trowsers to be, not! then subjected to the saine syndicai laws that regulate the police and admin- 
an occasional ecceatricity in a man, but a decided vicious propensity, sure to} stration of the parent buildings’ ‘They are opeued soon after dawn, and 
continue and be repeatedly displayed |jclosed at a‘ternoon prayer; and the same regulations are observed at the 
Peachey, therefore, bought at a slop-shop a pair of drabs in colour, texture | /isser Teharshy, or Egyptian drug market, hereafter to be noticed. The 
size, &c., closely resembling those worn by young Jupp ; and, stretching them /©We! bezestan alone shuts at mid day—the former occupants having been prin- 
over a pair of Wellingtons, he taught Pompey and a little bull-terrier, whom [espelly ee -Ort. who held it beneath their dignity to keep their shops open 
he procured as a fellow-pupil for his young charge, to fly at these lay-ex- ali day ; on Pri‘ays they are closed ; and, during Ramazan, are open only from 
tremities whenever they were exhibited before them. The scheme answered, “4 day to afternoon prayer. The silk bezestan, being tenanted only by 
capitally, and, as Peachey occasionally placed a layer of cat’s-meat between|| Seman, Is closed on Suudays, and the saints’ days of their calendar, amoun- 


the trowsers aud the boots, the dogs soon earned to atiack them with such! pearly afourth of the year. ** With the exception of the two beaestans, 
zeal, that Peachey felt sure that when Pompey encountered Mr. Bartho’ Jupp ithe bazars are not surmounted by domes, the distinctive ornament of almost all 
: so that the whole surface, when seen from the Serasker’s 


io his usual habiliments, au interchange of bites and kicks would be the speedy jpebite edifices: . . . ; . 
result. || Tower, presents a vast area of tiles, without any architectural relief, and exhib- 


Before starting for town, Peachey took another trip to Gurnsey to secnehiliel its a monotonous vacuum in the midst of the surrounding noble mosques and 
what his rival wasdoivg. He found him still there, laid up with a bilious fever, lofty khans. 

still terminating in drabs, and designing to go to his father’s house in about: The Jewel or Arms’ Bezestan (Djevahir or Silah-Bezestany) is the oldest of 
aweek. Peachey returned to London instantly, taking Pompey with him |/these establishments, dating from the time of the conquest by Mahommed II. ; 
and carefully rehearsing the war of * Black aud Tan versus Drab,” every jout, having been reveatedly destroyed by fire, the present edifice of stone was 
morning. j constructed in 1708. It is a lofty oblong quadrangular building, with fifteen 


He called without delay at the Jupps’s, and the first person he saw was||Cupolas and four arched gates—the booksellers,’ the goldsmiths,’ the mercers,’ 
the old lady, who, finding from bim that he had seen her son, went eagerly to)'2ud the beltmakers.’ The interior consists of a bread alley, intersected by four 
fetch Mr. Jupp ; and the old couple came in and began questioning him to-!|'ransverse alleys with double rows of shops, where the dealers, who are all Mos. 
gether, just as he was answering the inquiries of Miss Dora—who had mean-. ‘lems, sit on platforms raised about three feet and » half fromthe pavement. They 
while entered the room—about Pompey. | coustitute a guild among themselves, presided over by a sheikh, witha deputy 


* So you've seen him, lately,” said old Supp, ‘“‘ well, how is he ?—is he) and six elders; and are so highly esteemed for their probity, that valuable deposits 


better ?” are frequently leit in their charge by persons going on pilgrimage cr to distart 


“ Oh, yes,’’said Miss Dora ; ‘* Mr. Baines is kind enough to say that he is, 
much better. You're sure of it, are you not, Mr. Baines?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied Peachey ; “ the fever is all gone, and his uose is quite’ 
cool and cowfortable."” 

** His nose quite cool and comfortable !"' repeated Jupp in a low tone aside 
to his wife. * What does he mean, Mrs. Jupp? ‘The boy's nose is ra 
ther large ; but it used nut to be red. I hope Bariho’ has not taken to dram- 
drinking.” 

Heaven forbid replied the mother ia an anxious whisper ; bat there's 
no knowing among them nasty foreiguers ; and spirits are so cheap over there.” | 
Then turuig to Peachey, who was busily chatting about the dog with Dora, the, 
old lady inquired, ** How is his appetite, sir!” 

* Very good indeed,” said Peachey. 

* Are you quite sure, sir?” said the mother. ‘ Have you noticed him at | 
ineal-times 

* Yes,” answered Peachey ; “ the last thing I saw put before him was a| 
large slice of liver. Heate it up with great relish.” 

* Liver—liver !’? said the old lady. “ I should have thought liver a| 
bad thing for that complaint. ‘ Trpe [ could understand, as itis so diges-| 
tible.”” 

* never,” replied Peachey, “give them tripe. It makes them smell.” 

* Not so,” reyoined Mrs, Jupp ; ** unless it is dressed with onions.” 

Peachey and Dora stared ‘The idea of giving a spaniel onions was novel ; 
but at this crisis the servant entered to announce some other visitors, and the 
conversation dropped. Peachey restored Pompey the next day, amid the bless 
ings of Miss Hobbs, and the muttered curses of Mr. Jupp, something like the 
double chorus in Gustavus. He made rapid progress in the young lady's good 
graces. She used to take Pompey for morning walks in St. James's Park ; 
and there Mr. Baines used to join them. He had diligently studied the Percy 


Anecdotes, and Charles Knight's weekly volume aout the dog, so that Dore) 


found his couversation most facinating. This went on till the Wednesday 
week. On that evening Bartho’ Jupp wes to arrive, aud Peachey came to the 
usual trysting-ylace on the Thursday morning, intensely anxious to hear how 
his stratagem had succeeded He found Vora there before him, carrying Pom 
pey, not leading him. She looked very forlorn ; and on Peachey coming up.’ 
she burst into a flood of tears, and placed Pompey in his arms, declaring that} 
al! the pour litt'e angel's bones had been broken by that wretch, her cousin | 
Peachey ascertained that there were no fractures, but several bruises ; anc 
begged her to compose her feelings, and narrate what had happened. Sobbing 
ly and weepingly she told him that when Pompey saw Bartho’ he just grow! 
ed and snapped a little at him,—that Bartho’ kicked at him,—and that then 
the courageous little creature charged the wretch like a life-guardsman. 

** Bartho’ beat him cruelly,” she continued ; “ and uncle and aunt stood by 
Bartho’ in it. They’ve said such horrid things of Pompey. But I'll never 
put him in their power again. We'll seek a sanctuary elsewhere.” 

* Dora,”’ softly whispered Peachey, “ the best sanctuary is the church.” 

Dora stared through her tears. Peachey continued, 

“It isvery early There are plenty of churches. I'll soon find a friend and 
a licence. t us be married ; and I'l! devote my days to making you and 


Pompey happy.” 


I waive transcribing the rest of the dialogue,—the surprise, the expostulation, 
the objections, the arguments, the statement of birth, parentage, and educa- 


* * * * 


countries ; but this privilege has lately been interfered with by governmen', 
which has claimed, in failure of heiis, the reversions which formerly fe'l ‘o tke 
guild. ** It would be an endless task to describe the articles exposed to sale in 
Djevahir-Bezestany, which, from jewels being rarely seld there at preseut, 
might be more appropriately called the bezestan of antiquities.” The prin- 
cipal objects of attraction, especially to foreigners, are the arms, to which Mr. 
White accordingly confines his remarks: but the once famed Damascus sa- 


|\bres (called Sham or Syrian) are now held as inferior to those of Khorassan 
land Persia, (‘Taban or polished.) unless anterior to the destruction of the old 


manufactory by Timour in 1400; and those of this ancient fabric are now of 
extreme rarity and value. “A ful! sized Kherassan, or ancient Damascus sa- 
ore, should measure about thirty five inches from guard to peint; the ‘back 
should be free from flaws, the watering even and distinct throughout the whvle 
length: the colour a bluish grey. A perfect sabre should possess what the 
Yorks call the Kirk Merdevend, (forty gradations: ) that is, the blade should 
‘consist of forty compartments of watered circles, diminishing in diameter as 
they reach the pomt. A tolerable éaban of this kind, with plain scabbard and 
‘horn handle, 1s vot easily purchased for less than 2000 piasires ; some fetch as 
imuch as 5000, and when recognised as extraordinary, there is no limit to the 


\iprice. Damascus sabres made prior to 1600 are seldom seen, but modern 


olades of less pure temper and lighter colour are common “Their form is nearly 
similarto the Khoragsan; but the latter, when of extraordimary temper, will 
cut through the former like a knife through a bean stalk.” The shorter swords 
of bright steel called pala, watered not in circles, butin waving lines, are most- 
ly from the manufactory established at Stamboul by Mahommed Ii. soon after 
the conquest, and which maintained its celebrity upto the time of Mourad IV., 
the last sultan who headed his armies in person :—** After his death, the fash- 
ion of wearing Khorassan and old Syrian blades was revived . and the Stamboul 
manufactory was gradually neglected. 

But we must give Mr. White's dissertation on the wakoo/s;—a word im- 
‘plying a deposit or mortgage, and used to cesiguate a species of tenure under 
‘which the greater part of the landed property throughout the empire is held, 
‘and the nature of which is but imper ectly understood is Europe. These in- 
|stitutiens have existed from the earliest period of Islam; but no where to so 
great an extent as in the Ottoman empire ; where they were divided by Soliman 
the Maguificent into three classes, all alike held sacred, and exempt from con- 
tiseation either by the sovereign or courts of law. The first class comprises 
the lands or funds absolutely bequeathed to the mosques either by founders or 
|subsequent benefactors, the revenues of which are employed in the payment of 
ithe imams. khatibs, and other ministers of religion attached to their service, 
jand to the gratuitous maintenance of the colleges and hospitals dependant on 
‘them; and which are in all cases amply sufficient for these purposes. ‘ No 
demands in the shape of tithes, collections, or entrance-money, are ever made : 
\.be doors of all temples are open to the public without distinction .”” and al- 
‘hough the imam usually receives afee for marriage, name givings, cireumci- 
sions, and funerals, no demand can be legally made The author proceeds to 
‘enumerate the endowments in 1842, as nearly as they could be ascertained, of 
ithe seventeen mosques in the capital entitled to,rank as imperial foundations— 
the richest being that of Aya-Sofia, amounting to | 500,000 piastres annually. 
lwhile the others vary from 710,000 to 100,000 piasires. The ecclesiastical 
staff of an imperial mosque comprebends in general from thirty to forty per- 
'sons—the sheikh, who preaches after mid-day prayer on Friday, and who is a 
‘member of the superior ecclesiastical synod, with rank and privileges "nearly 


tion, the ceremony, the consternation ofthe old Jupps, and the philosophic 


composure of the drab-trowsered young Jupp. Now, Peachey is well-married, || 


his rich relations, who had formerly cut him, have noticed him again ; he was 
always a good-hearted fellow, and now is a steady one : nor have either Dora 
or Pompey found any cause to regret the hour when a taste for dogs caused 
him to become their lord and master, 


js'milar to those of our bishops :—two or more khatibs, who recite the khotbah, 
‘or’prayer for the Prophet and sultan :—four imams, who alternately read pray- 
lers :—twelve or twenty muezzins, who call to prayers from the minarets :— 
lwith fifteen or twenty subordinate functionaries. The finances of each of the 
‘mosques are regulated by a naz r (inspector) and mutawelly, (accountant,) who 
are bound by law to render half-yearly statements ; and these offices, lucrative 
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1846. 
from the opportunities they afford for malversation, are usually held for life by 
the holders for the time being of bigh official stations, or sometimes by the 
heirs of the fouaders, who thus secure their lands from forfeiture or confiscation ; 
or by persons to whom they have been bequeathed, with power to nominate 
their successors. The annual revenues of the imperial mosques being triple 
their expenditure, the wakoof fund has been often encroached upon by the Sul 
tan, nomivally as a loan under the warrant ef the minister of finance, who 
checks the accounts of the imperial nazir; and by these no: unfrequent taroads, 
as well as by the peculations of the superintendents, the accumulations, though 
great, are not so enormous as they wobld otherwise become. 

The second class comprises the funds devoted to the maintenance of public 
baths, libraries, fountains, al-wshouses, and of useful and charitable in-titutions 
in general. They are frequently charged with annu:ties to the representatives 
ofthe founder; and in all foundations for gratuitous education, or distribution 
of alms or food, founders’ kin have the preference. They are all registered in 
the treasury ; but the foundation is invalidated if the property assigned for its 
support be encumbered by mortgages or other obligations :—nor can any one 
labouring under an incurable disease convert freehold property into wakoof ex- 
cept as a testator, in which case the inalienable rights of the heirs to two thirds 
of the property are secured :—a third part only, according to law, being other- 
wise disposable by will. The third ciass cf wakoofs (called ady or customary, 
the others being termed shary or legal, as sanctioned by religious law) are con 
sidered as secular foundations, consisting of lands purcliased by the religious 
wakoofs from their accumulations, or reversion at the death of the assigner, or 
failure of his direct heirs, for an inconsiderable portion of their value, leaving 
to the vendors in the interim the full enjoyment of the property, which is fre 
quently continued to their nephews and brothers on the same terms. “* At 
first this plan was not considered lucrative for the wakoofs: but when the sys- 
tem was widely extended, the multitude of assignments, which fell in every 
year from death and default ef issue. soon crowned the speculation with suc 
cess, in a country where the tenure of life 1s eminently uncertain, not only from 
the caprices of sultans, but from the constant ravages of plague. . . The 
advantages to sellers were equally great. ‘They secured themselves from con 
fiscation, and their heirs from spoliatwou at their demise. They were enabled 
to raise money to the value of a sixth or eighth of their capital, op payment ofa 
trifling interest, and yet retained the full enjoyment of the whole fur themselves 
and immediate issue. By founding these wakoofs, sellers are also enabled to 
check the extravagance of theic children, who can neither mortgage nor alien 
ate the property—a practice nearly as common ia Turkey as in other countries.” 

Not less than three fourths of the buildings and cultivated lands throughout 
the empire, according to the author, and even the unperial domains, are held 
under one or the other of these wakoof tenures, which thus represent the 
great landed interests of the country. Formerly, the domains belonging to the 
mosques in each pashalik were let on annual leases (as the public revenues 
are still farmed) to muliezim or contractors, generally the pashas of the pro- 
vinces: but the system of subletting and dilapidation to which this course of 
short leases gave rise, was so ruinous to the agricultural population and the 
property of the wakoofs, that a thorough reform was iutroduced in the reign 
of Abdoul-Hamid, the father of Mahmood {I. ‘he lands were now let on life 
tenancies, (malikania;) on the saine system of bencficial leases, and large fines 
on renewals which prevails with respect to the property of collegiate aud other 
corporate bodies in England ; which hes greatly improved their condition, as 
it is no longer the interest of the lessees to rack the peasautry, or camage the 
property, for the sake of present advantage. ‘* More than one monarch has 
entertained projects of dispossessing the mosques of these privileges, aud 0: 
placing the wakoofya under the exclusive superintendence of government 
Sultan Mahmood II. seriously contemplated carrying this plan into effect, and 
probably would have done so, had his life been spared. The government in 
this case would have paid the salaries of al! sieikhs, priests, and persons at- 
tached to the sacred edifices, together with all repairs and expenses of thei 
dependant institutions, and would have converted the surplus to siate purposes 
Various plans were suggested to Mahmood's predecessors ; but during the ex- 
istence of the janissaries, »o one dared to interfere with institutions whence the 
Oolema. (men of law and religion ) initmately connected with the jauissanes, 
derived invariable profit.”’ 

Returning at length from this lung digression to the jewel bezestan, and pas 


sing from the south eastern, or mercers’ gate, “ihrough lines of shops stored | 


with a variety of ready made articles required by ladies,’ we reach the Silk 
Bezestan, (Sandal Bezestany, which, like the other, has four arched gates 
named after different trades, and is surmounted by twenty domes, four im « 
live. Thouga occupied solely by Armenians, and regulated by a committee of 
six Armenian elders, 3t is directed by a Turkish kehaya or president, with his 
deputy, whose duty it is to superintend the police and collect the government 
dues. The scene presented by the interior presents a striking contrast to the 
other, and (we regret to say) not at ail to the advantage of the Christians 
“ The building is gloomy and badly lighted, and appears not to have been 
whitewashed or cleansed since the first construction ; and while a stranger 
may repeatedly enter the jewel bezestau, and its tenants, though they see him 
gazing with covetous eves on some antiquated object, will scarcely condes 
cend to say ‘ Ne istersiniz !’ (what want you t) . . . the clamours of the 
Armenians to attract purchasers are only to be surpassed by their want of 
honesty. Strangers may often pay too much to Turkish shopkeepers, but they 
will receive fair weight to a hair: whereas they will be subject not only to 
overchange, but to short quantity, jat the bands of the Armenians and their 
more profligate imitators, the Greek dealers.” The original silk manufacto- 
Ties were established before the conquest of Constantinople at the old capital 
of Broussa, whence most of the raw materia] is still derived, the abundance of 
mulberry trees in its neighbourhcod being favourable to the nurture of the 
silkworm ; little Broussa silk is, however, now sold in the sandal beze tany, 
the manufacture being principally carried on along the shores of the Bosphorus 
* But within the last ten years, and especiaily since the conclusion of com- 
mercial treaties with the Porte, the silk trade In home made articles hes de- 
creased 50 percent. A large supply of common imitation goods is now re 
ceived trom England, France, and Italy, and the richer articles, principally 
manufactured at Lvons, have completely superseded those formerly received 
from Broussa, or fabricated at Scutari and Constantinople.” 

The trade in furs, as wel! as that in silk, is entirely in the hands of the 
Armenians, but has greatly fallen off since the Evropean dress, now worn by 
the court and the official personages, replaced the old Turkish costume. 1 
former times, the quality of the fur worn by different ranks, and at different 
seasons of the year, was a matter o! strict eliquetie, regulated by (he example 
of the sultan, who, on a day previously fixed by the imperial astrologer, re- 


paired in state to the mosque arrayed in furs, varying from the squirrel or red»found in the villages of the Bosphorus. 


fox, assumed at the beginning of autumn, to the samoor or sable worn during, 


the depth of winter; while all ranks of persons in office changed their furs, 
jon the same day with the monarch, for those appropriated to their respective 
grades. The most costly were those of the black fox and sable, the former of 
which was restricted, unless by special permission, to the use of royalty : while 
‘sable was reserved for vizirs and pashas of the highest rank. The price of 
these furs, indeed, placed them beyond the reach of ordinary purchasers, 15,- 
009 or 20,000 piasters being no unusual price for a sable lined pelisse, while 
black fox cost twice as much. In the present day the kurk or pelisse is never 
worn by civil or military functionaries, except in private : but it still continues 
in general use among the sheikhs and men of the law, ‘* who may be seen 
mounted on fat ambling galloways, with richly embroidered saddle cloths and 
eu.bossed bridles, attired in kurks faced with sables, in all the pomp of ancient 
tives.” The kurk is, moreover, in harem etiquette, the recognised symbol of 
natrouly rank :—and its assamption by a Circassian ts a significant intimation 
vo the otber inmates of the position she has assumed as the favourite of their 
master. ‘The same rule extends to the imperial palace, where the elevation of 
a fair slave to the rank of Aadinn (the title given to the partners of the sultan} 
‘is announced to her, by her receiving a pelisse lined with sables from the kee. 
Ahoda or mistress of the palace, the principal of the seven great female officers 
tv whom is eutrasted the management of all matters connected with the ha- 
rem. The imperial favourites are limited by law to seven; but this number is 
seldom complete; the present sultan has hitherto raised only five to this rank, 
one of whom died of consumption in 1842. These ladies are now always 
Circassian slaves, and thougs never manumitted, have each their separate es- 
tablishments, suites of apartments, and female slaves acting as ladies of hon- 
our, &c. Their slipper, or (as we should call it) pi monev, is about 25,000 
plastres (£240) monthly—their other expenses being defrayed by the sultan's 
treasurer. Mr. White enters into considerable detail on the interior arrange- 
nents of the seraglio, the private life uf the sultan, &e ; but as it dues not 
appear from what sources tis formation is derived, we shall maintain an Ori- 
ental reserve on these subjects 

The slave markets and condision of slaves in the East is treated at consider- 
able lengih: but as the erroneous notions formerly entertained have been ina 
great measure dispelled by more correct views obtamed by modern travellers, 
it is sufficrent to observe, that ** the laws and customs relative to the treatment 
of slaves in Turkey divest their condition of its worst features, and place the 
slave nearly on a tevel with the free s¢rvitor: nay, In many instances the con- 
dition of the slave, especially of white slaves, is superior to the other; as the 
path of honour aad fortune ts more accessible to the dependent and protected 
slave than to the independent man of lower degree.” It is well known that 
many of those bolding the bighest dignities of the state—Halil Pasha, brother- 
in-law of the Sultan—Kthosref, who for many years virtuelly ruled the empire, 

with unumberless others, were originally slaves: and im all cases the liberati n 
of mate slaves, after seven or nine years’ servitude, is ordamed by adet or cus- 
tom, which, in ‘Turkey, is stronger than law. This rule is rarely infringed :— 
and excepting the saves of men in the middle ranks of hfe, who frequently 
idopt their master’s trade, and are employed by him as workmen, they m most 
cases become domestic servants, or enter the army, as holding out the greatest 
‘prospect of honour aud promotion. ‘The condition of white female slaves is 
Jeven more favomable. In pont of dress and equipment, they are on a par with 
their mistresses, the menial offices in all great harems being periormed by ne- 
igresses ;—and frequent instances occur, where parents prefer slaves educated 
in their own families to free women as wives for their sons :—the only distine- 
tron being in the title of kadina, which may be considered equivalent to ma- 
fame, and which is always borne by these emancipated slaves, instead of 
khanum, (or lady,) used by women of free birth. Female slaves are rarely 
sold or parted with, except forextreme misconduct ; and though it 1s cestomary 
for their masters, in the event of their becoming mothers, to enfranchise and 
narry them, * the facility of divorce is such, that women, if mothers, prefer 
‘emaining slaves to being legally married ; as they are aware that custom pre- 
vents their being sold when in the former condition; whereas their having a 
family is no bar to divorce when married.” 
| The diferent guilds, or corporations of the different trades and professions, to 
which allusion has more than once been made, and which constitute what may 
ve called ue municipality of Constantinople, were formerly mustered and pa- 
raded through the city, ou every occasion when the Sandjak-Nhereef (or holy 
oanner of Mahommed) was taken from the seraglio to accompany the army. 
his gathering, the object of which was to ascertain the number of men who 
could be levied in case of extremity for the defence of the capital, was first 
rdained by Mourad IV., before bis march against Bagdad in 1638; when, 
iccording to Lvliya Effendi, 200,000 men fit to bear arms passed in review— 
and the last muster was in the reign of Mustapha II/., at the commencement 
of the disastrous war with Russia in 1769. Its subsequent discontinuance is 
said to have been owing to an insult then offered by the guild of emrrs (or de- 
scendants of the Prophet) to the Austrian Internuncio, who was detected in 
‘witnessing incognito the procession of the Sandjak-Shereef, deemed toc sacred 
fur the eyes of an infidel—and a tumult ensued, in which many Christians 
were maltreated and mardered, and which had nearly led to a rupture with the 
court of Vienna. On this occasion the number of guilds was forty-six. subdi- 
vided into 554 miner sections; and, excepting the disappearance of those 
more immediately connected with the janissaries, it is probable that little or no 
‘change has since taken place. ‘These guilds included not only the handicraft 
ani other trades, but the physicians and other learned professions, and even 
‘the Oolemah and imams, and others connected with the mosques. Each 
march+d with its own badges and ensigns, headed by its own officers, of 
‘whom there were seven of the first grade, with their deputies and subordinates, 
all elected by the crafts, and entrusted with the control of its affairs, subject 
to the approbation of a council of delegates : while the property of these cor- 
‘porations is invariably secured by being made wakoof. the nature of which has 
‘been already explained. The shoemakers’, saddlers’, and tanners’ guilds are 
‘among the strongest in point of numbers, and from them were drawn the ¢lite 
‘of the janissaries stationed in the capital, a’ter the cruel system of seizing 
Christian children for recruits had been discontinued ; the tailors are also a 
numerous and resolute crafi, generally well affected to government, to which 
they rendered important services in the overthrow of the janissaries in 1826, 
when the Sandjak-Shereef was displayed in pursuance of the Fethwa of the 
mufti excommunicating the sons of Hadji-Bektash, and the guilds mustered in 
arms by thousands for the support of the Sheikh al [slam and the Commander 
of the Faithful. 

Among these fraternities, one of the most numerous is that of the kayikjees 
or boatmen, of whom there are not fewer than 19,000, mos:ly Turks, in the 
city and its suburbs; while 5000 more, nearly ail of whom are Greeks, are 
They are all registered in the books 
jof the kayikjee-bashi, or chief of the boatmen, paying each eight piastres 
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ample, it was resolved that the criminals should not be put to death, but con- 
demned to such ignomtmious public chastisement as tight serve during many 
years as a warning to others.” ‘Tne sentence in the former case was ten, and 
iu the jatter, seven years’ public labour in heavy irons—a_ punishment of ex- 
treme severity, frequently terminaiing in the death of the couvict. Nafiz Bey, 
the principal offender in the second of thqabove cases, did not survive his sen- 


members of the European corps diplomatique, and the great officers of the’ tence more than twenty months. ‘ On examining a multitude of condemna- 
Porte, according to their relative ranks ; the smallest infringement of which! tions for crimes of magnitude, the maximum average, when death was not 
would be regarded as an unpardonable breach of etiquette. ‘The oars and awarded, was seven years’ hard labour in chains, and fine, for which the con- 
mouldings are painted of the national colours, with the hulls white or black ;| viet is subsequently imprisoned as asimple debtor till the sum is paid. The ave- 
the latter colour is usually affected by the Turkish grandees, with the excep-"rage punishment for theft, robbery, assault, and slightly wounding, is three years 
tion of the captain-pasha, who is alove privileged to use a green boat. Atmbas- hard labour, with costs and damages. ‘The-e sentences ( of which several ex- 
sadors-extraordinary are entitled to ten oars; and the same number is assigued| amples are given) were referred. according to established forms, from the local 
to the grand vizir, the mufti, and ministers holding the rank of mushir, or! tribunals tothe supreme council : and before bemg carried into effect, were 
marshal, the highest degree in the new scale of Ottoman precede: ce. Pashas legalized by a fethwa (decree) of the Sheikh-Islam, (Mufii,) and after that by 
of the second rank, the cazi-ashers or grand judges of Anatolia and Roumelia the sultans warrant ; a process affording a triple advantage to the accused, 
with other functionaries of equivaient grade, are allowed eight oars, the number each reference serving as an appeal.” 

employed by the Austrian [nternuncio, and by ininisters-plenipotentiary ; while) The exclusive jurisdiction over the subjects of their own nation, exercised 
three or five pair of sculls are allotted to charges d'affaires, and the heads of by the legationsof the different European powers in virtue of capitulations 
different departments at the Porte. The procession of the sultan, when he with the Porte, was doubtless at one time necessary for the protection of 
proceeds to the mosque by water, consists of six kayiks, the largest of which fore guers from the arbitrary proceedings of Turkish despotism ; 1t has, how- 
1s seventy-eight feet in length, and pulled by twenty-four rowers—under the ever, giving rise to great abuses, and at the present day its practical effect is 
old régime the crew was taken from the bostandjis, whose chief, the bostandji cnly t» secure impunity to crime, by impeding the course of justice. The 
bashi, held the inxelm ; but since the abolition of that corps, they have beencho  systein in all the legations isextremely defective; * but in none is it more fla- 
sen, without distinction of creed, from the common boatmen. The imperial y antly vicious and ineffective than in that of Great Britain.” This is a 
barge is distinguished, independent of its superior size, by the gold embroidered grave charge ; but only too fully borne out by the facts adduced. Not fewer 
canopy of crimson silk, surmounted by crescents at the steru; it is painted) “han three thoussnd British subjects are now domiciled in and about the 
white within and without, with rich gilt mouldings, under which runs a broad) Turkish capital, chiefly vagabonds and desperadoes, driven by the rigour of 
external green border, ornamented with gilded arbesjues. The oars are painted, English law from Malta and the Ionian Isles :—~and half the outrages in Stam- 
white, with gold scrolls ; the stern is adorned with ma-sive gilt carvings ; and boul * are committed by or charged to the Queen's adopted subjects, who, 
the long projecting prow with a richly gilded ornament, representing a palm well knowing that eventual impunity is their privilege, are not restrained by 
branch curling upwards. Behind this flutters a gilded falcon, the emblem of fear of retribution.” All the zeal and energy of our consul-general, Mr. Cart- 
the house of Osman. The carvings and ornaments of these boats are elabo wright. (in whom are vested the judicial functions exercised by chancellors of 
rately finished, and exquisitely light and graceful. These embellishments, other legations,) are paralysed by the necessity of adhering to the forms of 
combined with the loose white dresses, blue tasselled red caps, and muscula: British law, the execution of which is practically impossible. ‘In a case of 


monthly (or twice as much if unmarried) for their ¢eskera or license: and can- 
not remove from the stations assigned them without giving notice. The skill 
and activity of these men, in the management of their light end apparently 
fragile skitls, has been celebrated by almost every tourist who has floated on 
the waters of the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus: and not less precise is the 
accuracy with which is adjusted the number of oars to be employed by the 


* 


i forms of the boatmen, as they rise from their seats, vigorous!y plunge their murder or felony, for instance —a case which often occurs—a pro forma ver- 
‘ ; oars into the dark blue waters, and propel the kayiks with racehorse speed, give dict of guilty is returned ; but what follows! The ambassador has no power 
Pi to these splendid vessels an air of majesty and brilliancy, not less characteristic toorder the law to be carried into effect : nothing remains, therefore, but to 
ri than original and imposing. | send the accused, with the depositions, to Malta or England. But the Mal- 


Many instances have occurred, in which men have risen from the class of ‘ese courts declare themselves incompetent, and either iiberate or send back 
boatmen to stations of high honour and dignity ; the most recent instance of the prisoner; and English tribunals do not adjudicate on documentary 
which was in the case of the arch traitor Achmet Fevzy Pasha, who, in 1839, evidence. The consequence is, that unless witnesses proceed to England, 
betrayed the (Ottoman fleet under his command into the hands of Mohammed criminals must be liberated at Pera, orsent to be liberated at home, for want 
Ali—a deed of unparalleled pertidy, for which he righteously received a trai of legal testimony. ‘They have then their action at law against the consul- 
tor’s reward, perishing in January 1843 (as was generally believed) by poison, general for illegal arrest.” It appears scarcely credible that a state of things, 
administered by the orders of the Egyptian Viceroy. Te kayikjees, asa class, so calculated to degrade the Bruish national character in the eyes of the rep- 
are generally considered, in point of personal advantages, the finest body of resentatives of the other European powers, should ever have been suffered to 
men in the empire ; and share with the sakkas, or water carriers—another exist, and still more that it should have remained so long unheeded. A bill 


i numerous and powerful guild, equally remarkable with the kayikjees for their) was indeed carried through Parliament in 1835, in consequence of the urgent 
% symmetry and athletic proportions—the dangerous reputation of being distin- reclamations of Lord Ponsonby and Mr Cartwright, for empowering the Crown 
“ guished favourites of the fair sex—doubly dangerous in a country where, in to remedy the evil ; but though the subject was again pressed by Sir Strat- 
At such cases, “the cord or scimitar is the doom of the stronger sex—the der p ford Canning in 1842, it still remains #@ dead letter. Mr White has done 
ce sea bed that of the weaker. Money will counterbalance all crimes in Turkey good service in placing this p!ain and undeniable statement of facts before the 
i cd save female frailty. For this neither religious law nor social customs admit ‘public eye ; and we trust that the next session of Parliament will not pass 
os atonement. Tears, beauty, youth, gold—untold gold—are of no avail. ‘The over without our seeing the point brought forward by Mr. D'Israeli, Mr Monck- 
Ke fish of the Bosphorus and Propontis could disclose fearful secrets, even in our ton Milnes, or some other of those members of the legislature whose personal 
4 days :”—and as a natural transition, apparently, fro cause to effect, Mr | knowledge of the East qualifies them to undertake it. “ One plan ought to 


White proceeds, in the next chapter, to give an account of the Balyk-Bazary, be adopted forthwith, that of investing the consul general with such full 
the Billingsgate of Stamboul. But we shall not follow him through his enu-| powers as are granted to London police magistrates, or, if possible, to any 
meration of such a carte as throws the glories of a Blackwall dinner into dim) magistrates at quarter sessions. He would then be able to dispose of a multu- 
moms no other of Europe probably rival :—since, in) tude of minor correctional to 
ishmarket Gate, the usual place of executions, leads him off again at a tan | inconsistent with our constitutional habits, but the evil requires extrajudicia 
gent to the consideration of the criminal law, and its present in| ;measures.”’ 

the Ottoman Empire. I] 

There is no change among those wrought since the introduction of the new. 
system, more calculated forcibly to impress those who had known Constanti- | THE FIRST BRIDAL VISIT. 
nople in former years, than the almost total cessation of those public execu- FYTTE THIRD. 
tions, the oo? frequency of which formed so obtrusive and revolting || “« Swevins* are sweet, said Allan-a-Dale.” 
| I was very much astonished at the interest all the good folks took in my 
hchmoud the adoltion DY | 'breparatious for this ball. ‘They actually insisted on a rehearsal of the lace 
Nafat K of the dress and diamond and turquoise set. Mr. Bannister lifted me on the table, 

oukha on an en turning me round like a do/l, and examined even my shoes. He was pleased 
eytem which he Centuries made wealth a sullicient pretext for the m ider +4 compliment me so much that Lauriston thought fit to interpose. Mrs. Ban- 


of its possessors. In all cases of banishment or cundemnation to death, how: ster said I ought to enact the Fairy Queen. Lydia, my youngest niece 
ever arbitrary, confiscation of property inevitably followed ; but the wealthy! said, as I had so often done, * Well, it was a hae thing in be messed I” ion 
Armenians and Grceks were usually selected as the victims uf these ruthless) then, on my pinnacle of glory, | shought so too, and looked forward to this ball 
deeds of despotisin and rapacity ; numerous records of which may be seen in) with exulting feelings. [ sprang off the table, and as Mr. Bannister caught me 
the Christian burying-zrounds, where the rudely carved figure of a headless| |i, his arms he observed, with a merry twinkle in his round eyes, that * ’twas 
trunk, or a hanging man, indicates the fate of the sufferer. But the humane! | ell he was an old man a He glanced at Lauriston as he added, pointing pov 
and politic act of Mahmoud, which rendered riches no longer a crime, has pro \|his shoulder at him, “ He wouldn't approve of your playing such pranks with 
duced its natural effects in the impulse which has been given to comnercial |, certain friend of ours.” My niece Martha tittered inordinately. Lauriston 
activity and public contidence by the security thus afforded to life and prop | flung back his coat, as I observed he always did when nettled, and my sister-in- 
erty. “ The government finds the Armenians willing to advance money ia law folded her hands and looked the very pattern of a discreet matron. As for 
case of need ; and there is scarcely a pasha of rank who has no: recourse to ‘me, [ felt on fire, and tried to run off, but Mr. Bannister held me fast, and 
their assistance, which is the more readily afforded, as the Armenians are) bartered me most provokingly about my conquest, and handsome officers, and 
aware that their debtor's lives and property, as well as their own, are secure,| the + scarlet fever.”’ Lauriston tried hard to look jocose, my nieces grinned 
and that they shal! not endure extreme persecution in the event of suing those |ike cats; so at last I boxed my brother-in-law’s ears and rushed up stairs 
on whom they haveclaims.” Nie aa | ready to sink with confusion. She was a good kind soul after all that sister- 
Jn criminal cases, the administration of justice by the Moslem law appears! |i) Jaw of mine. She followed me, and unfastened my dress herself, quite in a 
at all times to have been tempered by lenity ; and the extreme repugnance motherly way, and said I must vot mind Mr. Bannister s jokes; that was his 
of the present sultan to sign death-warrants, even in cases which in this way, when he liked any one, and [| was a great favourite of his. Her eyes 
country would be considered as amounting to wilful murder, has rendered €4P-| quite beamed as she spoke. Then she talked of this ball, and I think soon 
ital punishments extremely rare : while the horrible death by impalement, and ‘found out how little experience I bad as yet had. Indeed, before I married I 
the amputation of the hand for theft, have fallen into complete disuse. Of | only went to one real ball. I fancied she wanted to warn me against flirting, 
fences are tried, in the first instance, in the court of the Caziasker or grand &c, for she veyrzed me not to let my spirits run away with me and to semem- 
judge of Roumelia or Anatolia, according as the crime has been committed 1 gor that what becaine a young gitl very well was not suitable to a young wife. 
Europe or Asia: from this tribunal an appeal lies to the Supreme Council ghe gave me aiew of the best possible hints about her brother. He was par- 
of justice, the decisions of which require to be further ratified by the Mufti. | icular as to ladies’ behaviour. An older man was more likely to be averse to 
The proces-verbal of two of the cases above referred to, is given at length ; in flightiness in a young wife than one nearer her own age | was frightened. 
one of which the murderer escaped condign punishment only because the ex-' She saw it, and cheered me most kindly. She really spoke to me in a most 
treme youth of the only eye-witness, a slave, nine years old, prevented his| friendly manner. When she kissed me at parting for the night I said, “I am 
testimony from being received otherwise than as circumstantial evidence :— - ne 


jn the other, * it being essential to make a lasting and impressive public ex- * Dreams. 
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so glad you do not dislike me. I thought you did I was dreadfully afraid of mind that this was a hopeless matter. | assented to the truth of every word 
you. You won't be very hard upon me, will you! I'm so young. I never he had uttered. So I said at last,— 

was away from mamma and Susan before. Every one isstrange tome” She We have made a mistake. | amnot a fit wife for vou ( Here I could 
actual y shed tears and squeezed me so tight in her arms—ah!I was all but scarcely speak for sobs) You desire to be loved. Send me away. Send 


crushed. me home. I can make ‘hem happy. You and I shall only break each other’ 
I will make a Jong hiatus between the rehearsal and the actual toilette. I hearts.” PPY d <a 


felt horridly nervous. I thought ! looked like acook maid. Ibadneverbeen — |, was a long while before he answered me. At last he sand,— 
or tw j . : Southwood was so grand. you to be a miserable, despised object ose, God knows | repent of hav- 
° : with you. a ope still, if your parents think it for your g¢ t 
I remembered how papa held the candle whilst Susan dressed my hair, when you Pode me, well, Fenton you.” P y aerate on 
Icame out prophesying that I should get the vest partner in the room. These He rose up. 
recollections made me sad. I liad fears, too, about my husband,—fears which + This must not be done hastily,” he continued ; “ it must be weighed. J 
vot, last person in this matter to advise you, et think, you will sull be my wife; 
om more. My 4 ‘cur for the other, if we sunder whom God has joined.” 
— me to _ For some days | was crushed. listened to all my mother had said for and 
sh see no more of him tha against the separation. I saw that she reproached herself for having suffered 
ad often e he short me, so young and giddy, to bind my eelf forever J was too miserable to think 
ang er es, beyond a passing moment, of any one but myself. should be ashamed 
ake notice of poor e me. to confess the conflicting tides that raged in my heart could decidedly say, 
s rise. 3 might be. Imust have been a sad spectacle to any one who cared forme I 
wis | long autumn evenings of the conferences below stairs 
svlendid pageant seemed to me the realisation of scenes in the halls of the Genii | sie deliberately a every one right. Mr. Sudsiinen or tan Gad 
light, be, in a kind word for me! My husband did nut allude to the subject. 
—! ‘ looked very ill; but he was most indulgently kind tome sunk abashed 
call anything distinctly —better forget it Even now it seems to me like magic. how abs 
like adream One can have the fullest luxury of loneliness in acrowd. Who taj j ts ’ _ 
—who can reckon the hundred opportunities from little cares—who wits of all jt was to bring me a jelly or a book, or to convey fruit, flowers, ‘and kind meo- 
arm, 1 | . t \ é N. no loss that). ne day, in very weariness, I sent Ellis down for the 
a 48 newspaper, | was tired of my sister-in-law's prosaic books. The first words 
arp to me in that met my eve seemed to choke the life out of my heart, ** Married at Gretna 
ally te wil e. anced together ey Green, October 2d, Captain Frederick Reginald Vernon to _Etinora, the only 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir John Hope, Bart, late of Spanish town, Ja- 
» and, g i, paper in my hand, recalling every word of that secret history which he had 
our had 80 told me in the conservatory. He had warned me of this engagement. He said 
ast in the crowd, grew silent under tuose flo wers. e made me sit down, the debts he had unwarily contracted had Jed him to seek 10 extricate himself 
I difficulties by a mercenary marriage but did he not swear to rot in gaol 
‘ rhite é secret, and wait if yet we might love in honour. What was th 
gathered a spray, but the petals fell in a shower on my face. This little inci- ling on his perjured words. Tet they rang in my ears. Then | sod s wa 
= apne matey of the laburnum on Pe | poe | day. Captain — flash how I had been caught back from an abyss. Separation! What did wt 
smiled, and said { was superstitious ; and then his brow grew suddenly dark, signify where I lived, or with whom! And I thought «of my vows, and that J 
t s me. Presently my husband came up. at sill, 
he went on to tel! me the saddest story I ever heard—of himself, too glanced me, said hurriedly, — ! widing the paper. He 
as it possible ? Could so sharp an arrow lie buried there’ He spoke with, “ Who brought you that?” 
terrible emotion, vet I did not fear him. I longed to comforthim. 1! put my | + Ellis,” | answered, without moving a muscle. 
hand upon his arm and spoke soothingly to him, as if he were my friend and i} * Rose,” but I could not look at hin. He held out his arms, and ain 
his He caught my hand so vehemently that he frightened me, and then he murmured “ Rose.” I rushed into his embrace. | poured out -_ hanes iake 
pointed bitterly at my wedding ring. If the earth had yawned at my feet I his bosom. I forgot that it was him whom I had offended. 1 only felt my 
don ther own desolation and his sympathy. I laid bare my very soul before him. When 
e ve an S- || grew calmer, and could lie still ov his shoulder, he tod in broken whis- 
The heavy pot fell upon me, and { remember nothing more buta confused how he had brightened himself with the hope of winuing my love, as nein H 
to — the darkness of early unhappiness He broke off suddenly, 
y or and said in a low voice,— 
me. I saw visions of fights and jousts more terrible than any thing I had) « Your father is pinta stairs, I came up to say he wished to speak to you.” 


ever read of, and the black faces and the fair were always glaring on each | [started up. Iknew then, thata gulf yawned between me aud best 
other like thunder and lightning. At last there was an end of this phautas- 


magoria ; I was lying in the white bed at Beecesley. I tried todraw thecur- + Rose !” 
tain, I could not move my arm, it was swathed with bandages; but presently = « At that word I knelt by his side, and laid my face iu his hand asped 
the ‘soft light fell aslant my face, I looked up. My mother was leaning over me close, and said,—’ d , pe tracite are 


me. I was too weak to weep, but, oh, the weight on my heart! She kissed  « We must comfort one another. We must strengthen each other. Need 
me ; no kiss ever lingered so lovingly as hers. I asked no question; she was we part?” 


there and it was enough. I only held ber hand and looked at her. Bydegrees = That day fortnight we packed into the yellow barouche, and started for 


she told me all that had passed. [had been ill in a fever for three long, Cornwall (West Barbary, as my brother-in-law called i) My parting with 
scorching weeks. The flower pot falling on me had broken my arm. At this the worthies at Beccesiey was heartier and warmer than my greeting 8 
recital I was overpowered by a rush of remembrances. I longed to askof iim | © You'll sing ‘John Anderson my joe,’ now, before the year is out, Pl bet 
My mother told me of my husband's unremitting care and watchfulness He lsixpence.” said Mr. Bannister, flinging a rose bud at me, as Lauriston arranged 
sat up by me night after night, the tenderest of nurses. Was [ petrified? 1) \my cloak. 

listened coldly ; all my anxiety was to know if, in my delirium, I had spoken of | The tears had blinded me: so far the omen has been a true one. And the 
him. My mother was very grave, thoagh kinder to me than ever. Ah, con- 

science makes cowards of us all! I was glad when the fat nurse came into) | Patience, ‘tis the true conjugal virtue. Yes, it is tea time. Here is the 
the room, for I knew I was safe from explanation whilst she was there. It was\yrn, He has had a comfortable nap. My husband loves punctuality, Ina 
a weary time. | felt | could never get better whilst the interview with my second -he clock will strike. Meanwhile, away with the portiulo and my first 


husband yet hung over me. One evening, when | awoke from a painful dream, lvisit home must float in nubibus till m oodman’ t 
I saw his shadow on the wall. A jong hour passed away and still | did not |hen—and then 76 ote we 


move, and he sat rigid as marble. | could bear it no longer. I called him, | 
yet when he stood over me, I could not meet his eye. I hid my face in the 
bed clothes, but he lifted up my head. | said, bitterly,— 


GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS 


“T thought you were gone home. I thought you had forgotten me.” AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY MEN, 
I started at his hollow tone as he said,— Taylor's establishment in Pall Mall, stood next in degree to Fielder’s in the 
“IT would have come before if vou had expressed a wish. This is not the style and character of its arrangements, but lacked some of the profuse liberal- 
first time I bave watched you sleeping ” ity of entertainment which distinguished the house in Bennet-street. The 
Every word struck home like a dagger. I cried in agony, “ Forgive! for proprietor was 4 man of gentlemanly manners and appearance, who had for- 
give !” and I was forgiven. I knew it by the few hot tears, and the throes merly been engaged in banking and commercial transactions in the City—the 
of the heart to which I was clenched. But Jcould not meet this deep reve same game of rouge et noir was played at this as at other houses; and in ad- 
lation of love. I slid from his arms ; and he said in the calmness of despair,— ‘dition, there was a very capacious apartment on the groung floor, at the ex- 
* And you cannot love me! I should have foreseen this. I have made a treme end of a very long passage, where the royal and distinguished game of 
great mistake. I was cruel to take you to myself. How could I expect you English hazard was carried on with great spirit each night, after the operations 
te love me!” ‘of rouge et noir had ceased. At this hazard table a large party generally met, 
He sat down; and] knew he was weeping. Then I thought in my own, and immense sums of money were played for, the game continuing from mide 
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‘* The same their purpose, and so like eath other, 
One was the very model of another.” 


about town, not in the mere threadbare garment of poverty, bespeaking al of rouge et noir, he had his favourite theory or system of play, and it ended in 


change from more prosperous condition, but in the absolute rags of extreme! the one common result of loss. 
Attending to systems or theories, it was most amusing to an observer of the 


but the trifle being withdrawn, he fell into the lowest state of poverty and | |'oney that should defeat the advantage or per-centage of the bank, and contral 
want—honourable pride had made its last struggle. and giving way to the the incalculable combinations and changes of which the numbers contained in 
cravings of hunger, and all the accumulated evils of dire distress and aggra | six packs of cards are capable. Every man seemed to hug to himself the dear 
vated suffering, he stood one amidst the group of paupers in the parish work | deceit that he had discovered the true philosopher's stone, and to feed on hope 
house, a supplicant for the wretched pittance of parochial relief ; his condition} |nade obstinately strong that he was on the high road to fortune. Under the 
is reported to have been since somewhat bettered by an engagement as porter! different prevailing fancies, some speculated for RUNS, or a continuance of suc- 
in a City house of business The condition of this gentleman is typical of, cess on the last winning colour; others adopted a system of opposition, and 
that of hundreds reduced to similar extremes from the same distressing cause | played against the colour that had last won; some would wait the event of the 
Another instance of sad reverse and the ruinous consequence of excessive! black or red winoing a given nuimber of times in succession, and then imme- 
play, but attended with less extreme of suffering, is recognizable in the altered diately commence a most desperate aud determined oy position against a recur- 
circumstances and reduced state of Mr. G , a gentleman of family, and||rence of the same number of like events ; while others (and but few) would, 
once possessed of ample fortune—an individual uniting in himself every gen-|| without any particular attention, and wholly uninfleenced by rule, throw their 
tlemanly quality, and distinguished for amiability, kinduess, and generosity of'|money heedlessly down on one or other colour, asthe mere fauey of the moment 
heart. in him, however, lurked the one plague-sput, or propensity for play ;| prompted—a mode quite as successful im its practice as all the laboured sys- 
he was a devotee to rouge et noir, and for days and nights in succession would| ‘ee of mathematical suggestion. 
give himself up to its fatal infatuation. He has himself declared (and the!} Asan instance of the fact, it may be related, that Mr. J——, a young Can- 
fact is known) that he has frequently posted with four horses from his country) tab, who in the vacation usuaily found his way to London, and quite as often 
residence, about twenty miles distant from town, to be present at the com-| (0 the divers gaming-temples therein, paid one day a passing visit to Taylor's 
mencement of play at Taylor's, at two o'clock in the afternoon. He has been establishment in Pall Mall. His finances were not in the most satisfactory or 
there engaged in the game until seven or eight o'clock in the evening; has then promising condition, his whole amount of capital at the time being embodied 
posted home again, and having ascertained that his family and servants had) |in two crown pieces. These he carelessly threw down on one of the colours, 
retired to rest, posted off again to London, under the influence of the same |little a:ticipating the product that was to arise therefrom. The event was 


fatal infatuation, and for the purpose of the nights indulgence in the same 
ruinous occupation. The ample means of the gentleman alluded to, enabled 
him at that period to play for large sums; his mode of play was upon the de- 
structive principle of what is known as the losing martingale, or method of 
doubling each amount of loss against the occurrence of any particular number 
of events—a system of speculation as effective of certain ruin to a player in 
its results, as the most wild and palpable bubble scheme that ever gulled the 
credulity of man; the truth of this was too fatally shown—for although fre- 
quent, inconsiderable gains necessarily attended his system of play, the day of 
heavy account never failed to come in its calculated course of events, and with 
it came the demand of a ruinous balance in favour of the table: his fortune 
was ultimately lost ; his family and friends, hopeless of his redemption, turned 
the cold shoulder on him, and he himself came to poverty and privation, fre- 

uently making his meal froma biscuit and a half pint of beer. But in his 
pa extreme, he lost not the true dignity of the man, nor did his philosophy 
ever fail him: strange as it may appear, he endured his sad reverse with forti- 
tude worthy of a Spartan, nor was he ever heard to repine at his lot, much less 
to seek the sympathy of any man ; he felt, as he expressed himself, that he had 
none to blame but himself, and that he was ouly paying the penalty of his folly 
and imprudence. It can scarcely be credited that a mind so strong and deter | 
mined under misfortune, and so just and reasonable in its argument, should 
ever have given way to the absolute influence and control of a particular pro 


successful ; the two crowns received their equivalent value ; and from such 
small sum he. being a bold and determined player, absolutely won, ina very 
short space of time, asum exceeding £1000, with which, and his two orginal 
crown pieces, he left the place, declaring most emphatically that * he would 
have the latter framed in memento of their success.’ This circumstance oc- 
casioned him to be distinguished ever afterwards as the fortunate youth—a term 
most inappropriate to the reverse that attended his subsequent speculations, and 
which has considerably affected his patrimonial estate. 

Another peculiar player was a gentleman bearing the same cognomen asthe 
subject of the preceding anecdote. He held high ravk in the military serv ce 
of the East India Company, and had realized considerable property in Eastern 
climes. He was a person of a most quiet and retired manner and methodical 
mode of play, his custom being to make one stake of £100, and, under the 
result eitner of gain or loss, to retire immediately. He adopted this plan w th 
success for twelve successive days, realizing in that time £1200; but on the 
thirteenth came the reaction, (and, as the caprice of fortune would have it, not 
at the house of his previous success,) for, losing his first stake, he ventured a 
second, which shared a like fate; and resolution failing him, he continued his 
pursuit of change until he had lost not only the £1200, proceeds of former 
good fortune, but £500 in addition. Strange and irreconcilable acts were also 
sometimes observable in players, as instanced once in the conduct of a Capt, 
B , holding rank in His Majesty’s service, and who was in the habit of oc- 


pensity; but extremes are said to meet in nature, and the character of the 


casionally playing at rouge et noir. He visited Taylor's one day, and delibe 


{ 
oe night until six or seven o'clock in the succeeding day—the profit to the pro. gentleman referred to is one of the many proofs that coutinually occur to es 
Leh prietor or keeper of the house, on this game, arose from a payment of half-a- tablish and illustrate the proposition. The most agreeable addition to the nar- 
ee guinea from every player, who threw three mains in succession, which, on an rative, having reference to Mr. G——, is the fact that title and inheritance of 
‘ee estimate of six or eight hours’ good play, would yield a nightly sum of from large landed estates have fallen to an inamediate member of his family, who 
H £25 to £30. has obtained for his imprudent relative a desirable appointment abroad, where | | 
- The rouge et noir department at Taylor’s was somewhat remarkable from it is hoped and believed that he is profiting by past bitter experience, and en- | 
aE the walls of the room being adorned with a handsome paper of French manu- joying the fruits of honorable employment. The annals of the gaming-table 
ie facture and design, illustrative of the story of the descent of AEneas with the would furnish a lengthened and distressing list of men, fallen from a similar 
i sybil into the infernal regions, as related by Virgil—and what was most singu- independent position, and who have sacrificed all the hopes and prospects of 
larly appropriate in the arrangement of the panels descriptive of the subject life to the monomania that hes possessed them. | 
: was, that at the immediate opening or doorway to the play-room, was the very The description given of the houses kept by Roubel, Fulder, and Taylor, 
apposite representation of Cerberus guarding the entrance to hell, and the may be taken as generally characteristic of the whole— | 
‘ sybil in the act of throwing the sop, which was to be effective in lulling the 
monster to a comfortable nap, so that the ‘facilis descensus Averni” might Po 
E be safely accomplished. Whether this arrangement was attributable to the : 
| classic taste of the gaming-house proprietor, or to the wit and waggery of Rouge et noir was the business carried on at al), and, with few exceptions, the | 
: some intelligent paper-hanger, Is not known ; but it wasa frequent subject of same company moved indiscriminately from one place to another, as fancy or i 
jocose observation amongst the vis, tors. ; caprice prompted, or as time pe rmitted, Each establishment had its fair pro- : 
There was an air of quiet and privacy in the general conduct and manage-| portion of play and profit, and no small amount did such proportion realize, as 
r ment of this establishment, which gave it great preference with a certain class May be inferred frum the style and extravagant mode of living of the several 
j of persons who were desirous to avoid notoriety, and preserve the incognito proprietors. The two hovses kept by Bennett and Oldfield may be said to 
i when engaged at plav. There were a select few who contined their specula- have been on a par with that of Taylor in point of arrangement, but rather 
| tions entirely to Taylor's, on this account ; of this number, recollection serves more easy of access to strangers. O!d Dick Bennett, as he was termed, was 
to the recognition of faces familiar under the freshness of youth, but nc e|.|\a blunt specimen of a man, somewhat coarse in manner and habit; he was also 
g freshne f youth, but now m 
| lowed alike in appearance by time, and occasionally disguised under the head. | apparently indolent and indifferent to the principle of business—but had, never- 
gear of professional adornment, as exemplified in the person of a learned judge, theless, a keen eye to its interest. His partner, Oldfield, was, on the contrary, 
| recently aad most deservingly elevated to the Bench—and in those also of a man of quick, active, and intelligent character, cut out, as the term is, for 
: Messrs. J——, K——, R——, A—— , and others, whose pleasing and intelli- the positions he held as the ostensible manager and director of such an esta- 
gent countenances are now to be recognized in the foremost rank at the Bar, blishment His aptitude and accurscy in ali matters of account and calculation, 
j under the weighty badge of full-bottomed wigs, and the well-merited accom | his attention and quick observance and correction of any error or mistake at 
' paniment of silk gowns. Similar examples of early propensity are recogniza the table, were of material advantage. ‘This house was the favourite occasional 
ble also in members of the senate, and in individuals holding high rank and po-| resort of a gentleman at that time of some notoriety in town, from the extra- [ 
" sition in the military, naval, and civil service of the country. vagant singularity of a very elegant curricle which he daily sported in Hyde ; 
i It would ill accord with the intentions of the author of this paper to make Park, and by his frequent appearance on the theatrical boards, in the charae- | 
i invidious mention of any person who may at some period or other of life have ters of Romeo, Lethario, &c., as au amati ur pe former, This gentleman (who, 
imprudently indulged in the propensity for play ; but while referring with plea whatever might be his eccentricity—and there are few without some spice of ES 
| sure to the example of individuals who have had wisdom and resolution to the quality—was a most amiable and kind-hearted man) used to take a deep i 
withdraw from the danger, and to devote their energies to study and pursuits interest in the game, and was most particular that the cards should, after each ; 
i that have led to well merited honours and fortune, it may be allowed to make deal, be duly distributed on the table, so that each and every player should : 
i anonymous but faithful allusion to cases of less happy result. The annais of! ‘have an opportunity, if he chosg, to shufile or mix them; he himself took in- 
gaming afford, perhaps, no more distressing or sad examples of rvinons, de-| finite pains in this respect, and would frequently, at the time, enter into an ela- 
grading, and distressing consequences, than is to be found in the present fate| borate course of reasoning to prove the necessity, aud to convince his co-ad- 
and condition of a who _has been seen| venturers of the good likely to result from such operation. Like most amateurs 
4 monest necessaries. ‘This gentleman (for such he stili is, in the intrinsic sense, game, to mark the extreme and anxious attention paid by the several players 4 
- of the term, even under the tatters that barely cover him,) was formerly a cap ||to the different events decisive of gain or loss on the respective colours, as they 3 
BS tain, with brevet rank of major in the Life Guards, and was present at tie from time to time occurred, and which they noted in order of occurrence, by gj 
i Battle of Waterloo. His father, it is believed, realized a large fortune in, pticking a card ruled in columns for the special purpose. Every player was . 
mercantile pursuits; and having bestowed on his son the education of a gen- supplied with a card of this description, to guide busin any fancy or favourite q 
7 tleman, purchased for him a commission tn the household brigade, in which he! mode of speculation in relerence to particular event; and it is a strange fact, q 
rose to the rank described. Returning to England after the peace, he became, that not one out of ten was to be observed who did not make his game a matter fi 
a frequenter of the rouge et noir tables, but his visits were chiefly made to) of calculation, and act upon some imaginary principle of certain success. It 4 
a Taylor's establishment in Pall Mall. In the course of two or three years he| Was common to see men, with a number of cards bearing the recorded events s 
3 lost the whole of his fortune; the proceeds of the sale of his commission fol of former deals before them, making their calculations as to future probabilities 
a lowed, and lastly disappeared his valuable furniture, pictures, plate, jewellery,— —wandering, in fact, in the labyrinth of problematical discovery, and devoting e 
i everything, in fact, that he possessed. Thus reduced, he became a pensioner time and capability, that might have been more profitably employed, in the a 
i on the bounty, or rather the policy, of the man whom his ruin had enriched ; vain attempt to work out a principle or system of play upon progressive risk of : 
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rately placed on one of the colours a note of £100 value—a stake very fer that amount, and having again availed himself of bis friend's presence to double 
exceeding any in amount which he had ever been before known to play. !he even this sum, he was again told by the bankers that so long as they should be 
colour lost ; and before the croupier had time to draw the siake from the table, wivners of hin, he might put down any stake he pleased not exceeding £300. 
the Captain rendered it unnecessary, by coolly taking the note up himself, and The very neat coup he played was actually a stake of that large amount, and 
with equal sang froid depositing the same in his pocket, pleasantly intimatiog the event turoed up a (rente ct un apres, which gave the bank title to draw 
to the officials of the table, that he owed them £100. Remonstrance was half tue money on the table. The £300 was, therefore, divided, and a similar 
vain; no appeal to his honour or gentlemanly propriety could re-produce the sum was again staked and lost. The brief result of the night's contest was 
Bank of England promise from its safe deposit. Frequeot trandulent tricks that the gentleman referred to lost £3000 in notes of the Governor and Com- 
were practised on the proprietors of tables, which served to exemplify the sad pany of the Bank of Euglond; and the most remarkable feature of the game 
infirmity of principle w which men are subject und: rthe avarice of the passion was, that the black colour won twenty-two times consecutively in opposition to 
for gaming. the red, which he had so obstinately and pertinaciously backed. ‘The caleula- 
The houses No. 5 and No. 10, King-street, St. James's, were more indis- tions against such au occurrence exceed all amount ; and it was observed, at 
criminately open day and myht to all persone having the exterior of respecta. the time, to be an event unknown in the annals of rouge playing, as ascertained 
bility. Great business was carried on at both, and at the former house in par by reference to French records of the geme in the shape of books published, 
ticular, immense sums were realized from the constaut and unceasing source exbibiting all the deals that had from time to time occurred at Frescati’s, and 
of profit accruing from more geveral and regular play. The ordinary course other gamiug-houses in the French metropolis. The amount thus imprudently 
of magisterial interference was at that time unknown, and endreaded alike by, los. by the party alluded to was equal to about ten times the sum which he 
proprietors and visitors; the fame of the game had ex ended to the eastern could by possibility have won even under the most favourable turn of fortune! 
districts of the metropolis, and brought into the market men of mercantile and Several other players were also amongst the unsuccessfu., under the same ob- 
commercia! pursuits—merchants, brokers, contractors. and large wholesale stivate course of epposition. The bank at length closed,—the two bankers 
traders, who sported their money vader little or no restraint. hese, with « (Carios and Mogg), retired with their cash-box (the one cluse on the heels of 
daily increasing number of Bank, East-Indie House, and Government officials, he other to prevent accidents) to an apartment up-stairs to count their gains, 
served from time to time to swell the number of gamesters and speculators at and, as would naturally be supposed to rejoice on the happy result of so large 
rouge et noir; end it is no exaggeration of ihe truth to say, that to their sad an acquisition to their means: not so, however, for they had not been long ab- 
initiation may be ascribed the loss of weal'h, commercial connection, confidence) sent when several persons who had remained in the room to teke refreshment, 
and appointment, of at least one half of the number. with what appetite thev could afier their losses,—and amongst such persons the 
Such was the state of the gaming district, during a period of five or six gentleman who had so largely contributed to the bank's resources, and who bore 
years, when other adventurers stepped into the market to share in the immense, his il! fortune with extraordinary equanimity,—were alarmed by a trewe: dove 
profits continually flowing from the apparentiy inv xbaustible sources of play. noise from overhead as of the falling of some extraordinary weight, and by the 
Several rival establishments were opened ; aud, amongst others. one by the, accompaiment of loud, violent, and aburive language ‘rush was imme- 
brother of a peer of the realm, an officer in the army, who, in conjunction with diately made up-stairs to discover the cau-e, when itturned out that so fer from 
a medical man (both then hitherto unfortunate i their speculative amusements) the parties being in that happy state of amity and mutual congratulation of each 
took a handsome house in Cleveland Row, which was fitted up in a very supe- others good fortune, they had actually quarrelied respecting the division of the 
rior style, and adapted to the purposes of rouge et noir, but for some unac- spuil, and wound up the affair by pugilistic contest, which in the close had oc- 
countable cause it did not succeed. Another es abli-hment, upon a most ex | casioued the two worthies to measure their respective longitudes on the floor. 
tensive scale, was opened at the eastern end of Pali Mall, and bore the n.me The occurrence may ;erhaps in some degree be accounted for when it is -tated 
of The Gothic Halli The reputed proprieiorshiy and wctive management of that one of the parues was a most hot-headed fellow,—a perfect maniac in bis 
this certainly superb mansion was accredited to a worthy of the church, knows passion,—and it might have been that owing, to some imaginary affront by his 
familiarly as parson A , a reverend, wno, it is said was not restrained from partner, be, under momentary excitement, had inflicted summary punishment 
making money by anv excessive feeling of re-peet for his calling, or by any on the offender, whose part in the tray might have been a mere act of self-de- 
very delicate consideration as to the means of realizing the neediul ‘his gen | fence from further violence. Tne surmise will not appear improbable when it 
tleman was a man of wit and talent, and one of the most coo! and calculating |1s related of the same irascible person,—who, by the way, had been an officer 
beings in the universe: he valued what the word-said of bim in the same de- in the army,—that ‘aking personal offence once at some observation made by a 
gree asthe universe may be supposed to regard any private opinion which an gentleman (a colonel in the army) at the table, he suddenly rushed out of the 
individual may record of 1. He was a bon vivant, and, as Shakspeare says. room, and in a few moments returned with a brace of formidable pistols, one 
**a fellow of infinite merriment,’’—full of information and anecdote, and abound | of which he hastily and angrily presented to the colone!, and insisted on imme- 
ing in worldly philosophy. He was a sportsman also of no mean grade ur ca_| diate satisfaction on the spot. Mischief, however, was happily prevented by 
pability ; he and his curate (arcades ambo) have been known to have their fif | some of the compa y seizing the madman and securing the deadly weapons, 
teen hunters in the stable, and to give them all preity regular work. This isa which on examination were absolutely found to be loaded. It is scarcely ne- 
fact related by the curate himself, of whom an extraordinary anecdote is extan!) cessary to add, that having expressed due indignation at the insolence and in- 
and within the knowledge of the writer. Some years back there stood at the famy of such conduct, the whole company leit the place ; and it was some 
crossing of Park Lane aud Piccadilly, a very clean and particularly respectable ‘ime before the house recovered from the prejudice to which the event (gave 
looking man. who daily exercised the broom for the convenience of passengers ise. 
making their trausit between the eastern and western corners of the street. 
He never asked for fee or reward for his labour, but modestly took what wa THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
genervusly offered him. After two or three days’ position in this spot he an THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY 
nounced to passing strangers by a small! placard placed on his back, that he was . : : 
a distressed clergyman of the Church of Englaud, a piece of information whieh | DY 
immediately excited nuch sympathy and compassion for his degraded position, | Cuapren VI.—[{ Continued] 
and made him an object of peculiar interest. It produced also its due effect. 
which it was doubtless thought it would operate; for a weck after this an-| From that moment I became a litle unpopular, and a sort of good-humoured 
nowncement of his sacred profession, the Reverend Divine suddenly disappeared | *Npoyance was employed by the soldiers against me. And as it was currently 
and two or three months afterwards was seen at Tattersall’s ina bran new suit! believed that, strong in patronage and (comparatively to them) in acquire- 
of sporting clerical cut, making survey of a fine stud of hunters that were about, ments, I intended to push myself speedily over the heads of my then comrades, 
to be sold. he individual alluded to was the identical quoudam curate of the! 4 feeling of jealousy was added to that of prejudice ; I was watched with 
well-known Parson A : malicious attention ; everything I did was severely sifted ; my character was 
In addition to the two houses named, rouge et noir banks were opened by, canvassed ; my very tnanner was criticised. My tastes were studied, in order 
different parties in St. James's Street, Bury Street, Jermyn Street, and the! that they might be wounded ; my likes, in order that they might be baulked ; 
neighbouring localities. Most of the new proprietors confined their play within) my dishkes, in order that tuey might be ministered to, and that unsparingly. 
narrower limits as to the amount of stake: some regulating it from half-a-crown| But matters were not confined to these generalities. One day a gigaotic 
to £20; others from 5s. to £50. This opportunity to risk smaller stakes than! grenadier struck me ; and when I grappled with him, he pulled out his poig- 
had then hitherto been recognized, brought not only an increase of customers, ard, in which movement | was fain to imitate his example Then the ser- 
but had the effect also of diawing off some of the more moderate speculators. geants of the guard interfered, and all who were present bore witness that [ 
from the larger houses. A few months seemed to work sudden and marvel-| was the beginner, or at least the provoker of the fray ; but that was true. 
lously favourable change in the condition of one and all of these new proprie-| Avother time some one hid my musket, and when I was late on parade, on 
tors,—an appearance which still further increased their number and degree. Jn) account of my search after the weapon, it was declared that my carelessness 
a short space of time the district of St. James's afforded an opportunity to per-| exceeded belief, and that my sloth was too great to be borne. I was punished, 
sons of all grades and circumstances to indulge in the ruinous and destructive, abused, and above all, laughed at ; for these French soldiers are not unlike 
pastime of play. No. 6, Bury Street, was one of the newly constituted maisons school-boys. My heart burned within me ; but I said nothing. _ The persecu- 
des jeux, and had great custom amongst the middle, and occasionally among! tion continued. Alitle scape-grace one day threw a dead rat into my soup, 
the higher classes of players. The stakes played at this house were from bali-| and when I quietly took out the reptile and crammed it by main feree into my 
a-crown to £20; and the usual mightly capital provided by the bank did not) tormentor’s mouth, twenty persons, at the very least, set upon me fiercely, and 
exceed £300,—a sum sufficient to work out a wondrous increase under the in 0p that occasion I was beaten nearly to death. 1 became morose, silent, sav- 
fluence of the ¢rente et un per centage and a little luck therewith, #s the fol age. This increased the animosity of the men. At length Ifelt my spirit 
lowing narrative will show. A foreign gentleman, of great commercial busi.| breaking. Nothing coald bring a smile to my face ; I grew tain, and weak, 
ness and consideration in the City, well known and of large credit on "Change, ||aud pale ; I began to spit blood, and to think constantly of England. * Ji a 
entered this house ove evening, accompanied by a friend. He was a great pa | le mal du pays ; le is sick for bis native land,” remarked one of my comrades. 
tron of the game of rouge et noir, and occasionally played at the supericr houses “* Why then did he come here! He was not forced, like us, to follow the 
to win or lose his four or five hundred pounds. On this occasion he seated! conscription.” : y 
himself at the table and commenced operations by playing £5 on the red colour,|| ‘ Why did I come truly "said I, in broad English, “ Alas! and alas! 
which he lost ; he then played £10 on the same colour, which he also lost. His would that | were back.” 
next risk was £20 (the highest stake allowed), which shared the fate of his) In order to explain what followed this exclamation, T must for a moment, 
previous deposits. The rules of the house not permitting any one player to) dwell upon the movements of the army after the fight of the 16th. We ad. 
stake more than £20 on an event, there was no way for this gentleman to in | vanced until, on the 19:b, we saw before usa village surrounded by walled 
crease his stake beyond such amount but by getting his friend to put down, as gardens, and defended by a Casau-ba, but at present seemingly deserted. 
if for himself, a similar sum, which he did,—thereby in reality increasing the This was no other than Ouchda, the nearest Moorish town, and whose fame 
stake to £40, which was placed upon the same colour of red and lost, as were, for that reason transcends its importance, ‘Through an air imprega with Sa- 
many sums of the same amount. The bankers finding themselves in great iuck, b#an odours, from the delicious blossoms of certain gums, and passing upon 
and their bank increasing, thought it a favourable opportunity to give full scepe, ‘he right hand and upon the left the arabesqve-like foliage of some few beauti- 
to the tide of fortune, and, under pretended courtesy to their visitor, they hinted) fol almond trees, we entered the evacuated village. The day after the fight 
to him that as he was evidently desirous to play higher stakes they would for we had lost De Lamoriciere for a short time ; Marshal Bugeaud had seat him 
once break through the rule of the establishment and permit him so to do, and ack towards Mascara, while be himself continued to advance vpon Ouchda. 
would Jeave it tohim io name the amount to which he shuuld be restricted, Ouchda is just forty-eight or forty-nine miles from Tlemecen, the pivot of the 
The gentleman accordingly named £100 as the limit ; but continuing to lose at| joperations, and the point of concentration for the French supports, as well as 
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of primary destination for their convoys. The reader has now a clear idea of rived He had dismounted, and he was parleying with the captain. We re- 
| mained standing upon our arms, watching the Arab, and striving to catch his | 


the face of the country. “sige 
It was the evening of our entrance into Ouchda, and the company to which, words. He would occasionally raise his arm towards the moving columo in 


I was attached had encamped outside the village on the south eastern skirts the distance; then he would look at our detachment, and make a motion as 
of the walled gardens. I had just comp'eted my two hour’s guard, and I now if he were pouring out with both his hands a vial of wrath against the tribe— 
had four hours to myself before I should again have to repairto my post. J for tribe it was—which formed the subject of his announcements. At length, 
iled my musket, and forced my way into the circle round the fire which be-| the captain shrugged his shoulders, and told him to depart towards Tlemecen 
onged to our station ; and there, while my dress and face were suffused with with his news It then transpired that a tribe was deserting from the French 
the ruddy light that streamed around upon us all from our factitious sun, | territory to Abd-E|-Kader ; and this Arab had deserved the deserters, and had 
remained standing with my arms folded, enjoving the agreeable warmth, and ridden all that way in order to betray his treacherous fellow-countrymen. We 
wrapping myself in though’s of England—nay. of my own county, and of the now resumed the march. 
very fire-side in the oak-parlour of the dear “* old house et home.” A gentle-| On the evening when, from the sandy elevation of the Oran plain, we caught 


4 
i man born and bred, I began to find that I had made a mistake. Brought up in the twilight, a glimpse, a blue glimpse. of the Mediterranean, and imagmed 


as I had been. and rather sensitive, could I indeed have made a mistake more, We could alinost hear its waters, tho gh still a day's march from us—a sudden 

rievous? They had, it seems, been watching me for some time. The) thrill shot through my heart, and i thought once more, with inexpressible ten- 

rench are suspicious watchers of a silent man ; they think silence a disease ; derness, of that {air and gardened Europe, from whose civilized occupations 

| | was separated by the waters before me. I began to think that it was time 

“Tl ale mal du pays! Why, then, did he come here !” | for me to return ; that what | had descended into Africa for the sake of behold- 

** Why did I come truly 2” cried I. | ing or of learning, I had bebeld and learned ; and that to waste a proportion of 

** You have not come in vain, if you have come to suffer,” said a voice my youth in so thankless a career, would be not so much a folly as an insani- 

behind me, a voice which I thought was known to me, and the words were in ty Among the soldiers who accompanied me in this march, there were at 

j English. | least five who had finished their time, and who were now returning to France ; 

¢ I turned round with inexpressible astonishment, and beheld a little elderly and the enthusiastic tenderness with which tney gazed on the sea—the brother- 

: man, with thin face and penetrating eyes—the same man, I say, whom! had ly glee with which they began to talk of their native places, in various parts of 

c met in the Cafe Mediterrane, at Toulon, and who had inspired me with the their beautiful land, as ifsheir homes had been rear neighbours, brought ana- 

‘ — of proceeding to Africa as a soldier. | lagous feelings to my own heart, and avery similar strain of thought to my 

t “ Ha! ha!” saidI, bitterly, ‘so you are there! Sufferings may be al!) mind. Gazing onthe sea, they would shake hands together, and embrace 

2 very well ina spiritual way, but, in a temporal point of view, I don't exactly beartily ; then turning round towards the sandy plain, they would take off 

i see of what use they can be either to me or to any other man ; but I do see,| their hats, and with almost the glee of schoolboys, would wave towards ita 


and now one of them said those words which I have already reported, 


and feel keenly, that they are, on the contrary, most pernicious.”’ | farewell bow, and a right scoffing salutation. I protest, that when I reco- 
“* Not so,” returned mysterious friend ! “ had you never undergone the or- vered from the first intense emotions which this scene excited, I could not 

deal of which I can now distinctly read the history in your countenance, you help pondering over the beautiful description which Xenophon gives of the 

never would have become anything ; you would have remained a mere dreamer ; arrival of the ten thousand within sight of the sea. 

ee might have acted heroism in your thoughts, but certainly not in your life | Certainly the ten thousand had more reason to exult than these French sol- 
; ou are, at present, on the contrary, a man of action ; and though you may, diers ; but both worn out in a barbarous land, and under a hostile sun—both 

oe perhaps, like many others, fail to accomplish in results the full promise that ‘martial, and both civilized—they wept with delight te behold the sea, which 
i is in your powers, it has become at least possible (and remember these words) should bear them back to unforgotten and more congenial scenes. 

that you should either do something worthy to be written, or else write some- ‘* And I too,” cried I, “ shall have my postliminium !”’ 

thing worthy to be read.” The conversation soon became brisk concerning the country they were leav- 
“ You don’t know of what kind were and are my sufferings,”’ retorted! ; ing; and, above all, concerning that indomitable chief, who still eluded every 


i “ they are of the mind, not of the body. It is not a wound or a distemper— effort made to capture orto quell him Abd-el-Kader is indeed one of those 
i it is vexation and humiliation !"’ | thorowgh-bred and Caucasian characters, whom Mr. Disraeli would be glad to 


“ Itis, as I know,” quietly replied my strange acquaintance, with an impas-| claim as Jewish. Considering, however, the signal defeat which he recently 
sive smile—a smile peculiarly his. “ ‘The mind is the instrument by which) sustained at the hands of Mr. Miles Gerald Keon, on the subject of Ignatius 
great things are achieved ; and it is the mind, therefore, that needs rectifica-| Loyola, Mr. Disraeli will hardly venture to Judaize any one else, without 
tion. The deeds of Hercules were of the time of Hercules. I do not predict) some colourabie ground. 


Suffering, then—thatcrucible|| Everything now brought England to my mind ; and, “ Yes,” I repeated, 


H that you will become a Jack the Giant- Killer. 

} out of which comes the metal pure and perfect, that fiery and terent ordeal) “I, too, shall have my postliminium !” 

5 which tempers the iron intu steel—was needed, not for your body, but for | That night we bivouacked near Mazierkin. At this moment, Abd-El-Ka- 

ee mind itself, which, indeed, suffers, even when the body suffers. When der’s Deira was supposed to be somewhere on the borders of the desert of 
met you at Toulon, I read this in your countenance ; I perused there, I say.| of Angad. He had constituted his ambulatory empire among the Berbere 

i the requirements of your character. Never was there a young man who so tribes; and this Deira, which was the focus of intrigues tended to im- 


much needed suffering : it was not that your heart was bad; but suffering, plicate in bis fortunes the powerful clans of Morocco, was thought to num- 


i the child of enthusiasm, is the parent of reflection and of perseverance.” ‘ver some six or seven thousand souls, about one half of whom were fighting 
% “You, who can read so much in the face,” cried I, * can you tell me what’ men. Inthe waste regions adjoining those teeming dominions, the uncon- 
¥ will become of me ‘” ' ‘eure emir had now set up his portable throne. 

, The old man looked very steadily and gravely at me fora few moments, Quy little band, completely separated from the theatre of war, were, on the 


and then replied — llevenin in question, in peculiarly mournful mood. But, by degrees, as the 
“On this day three months, when you will find yourself——” night pole onwards, their spiriae brightened around the pe - fires ; and 
But just at this interesting spot, my name was loudly aud rudely called, and ‘they began to sing snatches of war-songs and of military glees, with certainly 
Thad to depart. : : ‘not a merry, but at least a mellower sentiment than that under whose influ- 
* A convoy proceeds, at break of day, to Oran,” said the captain to me;’ ence they had previously laboured. Nothing could have been to me more 


* you are in the escort. You will not remain more than a couple of days, and interesting than this scene ; nothing more beautiful or more poetical, in my 
then you return with the returning convoy.” 


: | conception of poetry and of beauty. I became wrapped in a kind of inspiration. 
Shortly afterwards the Diane beat, and [, who had not closed my eyes for [ imagined epics. i dreamed dreams. Verses came into my head. Imagina- 
three nights, and who, during the last two days, had endured enough fatigue) tio, fired, fancy marshalled, and sentiment mellowed my conceptions. So at 


and hardship to make even a veteran sleep for a week as soon as he shouid lay jeast I thought at the time. But, like other excitements, this has since ap- 


himself down, but which were to my unexercised powers quite terrible, was neared in juster colours to my reflectiog discrimination. Youth and poetry die, 


obliged to buckle on the knapsack and shoulder the musket, for a march which 
whim or necessity might easily stretch to forty-nine miles before the setting of 
the sun. To complete the disagreeability, my allotted provisions for nine days 
were nearly gone’ in seven—poor fare, therefore, for the eighth, and a fast for! 
the ninth. Such was my prospect. But, luckily. the armed courier rode into) 
the camp with the letters before the convoy had departed. Among the let | 
ters, there was for me a dispatch containing an English bank-note, whichhad) 
safely and faithfully arrived through all the cunfusion and danger of its wild 
journey. And here it is only fair to remark, that the care and fidelity of the. 

rench mails seem to be pushed toan unrivalled perfection amid those 
moernfu) scenes, as if the comfort and interests of the poor soldiers, which are 


so deeply implicated in the punctual delivery of letters, have incited the so-| 


licitude am! zeal of the administration. indeed, what is punctual in France 
seems panc tality in Africa ; and the promptitude and regularity of military 


! 


sway gives new impulse to every department of the executive. The note). 


which I thug Obtained was cashed for me at Tlemecen, by some one connected 
with the hows e or firm of Hassan from Oran, and I slept heartily and soundly 
that night, afte t 8 better supper than the military fare could have yielded. 
The next day the convoy had halted about noon ; the horses were quietly 
diseussing their bait, and the men their coffee. The muskets of the escort 
were piled in row, * @round the waggons, where, in the centre, the sick re- 
clined upon the ba, {g4ge. We were most of us stretched u 
with biscuits and bu tons in our hands. I, however, was standing, wiping the. 


my brows, and gazing at the deep wheel-ruts which indica. | 


n the ground, |: 


‘like the joy of wine, from out the heart, and leave but lassitude and revulsion 


behind. 

| As Iwas standingthus wrapped in enthusiasm, the soldiers around me were 
‘concluding that beautiful song of Beranger's, called “* Les Souvenirs du Peu- 
iple 
Quand d’erreuron nous tira,— 


Ma douleur fut bien amére, 
Fut bien amére !— 

Dieu vous bénira, grand mére ; 
Dieu vous bénira.” 


| J heard them with deep emotion ; but I could not help whispering to my 
\heart—** Vanity of vanities !” and | said to glory, ** Why hast thou a false 
ismile 
They now sang another song of softer strain. Jt also was from Beranger. 
[t was called * Le Bonheur,’ and ended with these lines of significant mel- 
ancholy :— 

** Enfans, courez vers ces nuages : 

} Courez, courez, doublez le pas, 

} Pour le trouver Ja bas, bas, 

La bas, la bas.” 

| The next was the return to one’s country, “ Le Retour dans /a Patrie.” 
| With great pathos they intoned the concluding lines :— 


** France adorée ! 


perspiration from 4 \ 
ted the passage of the waggons, and which formed the only visible road over, anen eunieke 3 
the expanse, when, rap of ren blast of the 

et which, sounding before its time, startled the whole convoy, and 

then found his place in the ranks Looking round, we could at first perceive’ Moi. 4 qe Cok 

nothing, save the figure of ov.’ captain, a little in the rear, with his hand to his Sel 

eyes as if peering at something along the Plaine, Presently, however, we & ma peteie. 

t discovered a single horseman ap, reaching us ata speed which reminded one But that which almost brought tears to my eyes, was to see a wounded man, 

. 3 of magic, and, I must again say in, ofthe Arabian Nights. About the same! who had death written in every line of his martial face, lean half-up from a sort 
moment, we could discern along the horizon a thin column obliquely moving of hurdle, where he was reclining ; and to hear him, with his last energies, 
from the north-east towards the sout.'-west. The single horseman, meantime,| sing the air called the “ Nostalgie,” Poor fellow! he was being now carried 

j became larger, distincter ; he way now an Arab visibly, and now he was ar- ito the hospital of Oran, where he died two days afterwards. As we could all 
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was inexpressibly touching to hear bim summon his dying euergies to say :— 
“ Ah! Je revois, je recois mon village 
Et la montagne ou je suis ne.” 


One tall old grenadier wept outright 1 was now called on for a song, and 
on my replying that I knew no French song, they all, with one voice, declared 
that an English song would gratify them far more. Without answering di- 
rectly, I repeated aloud the words of Ulysses, in the fifth book of the Odys-) 
sey, for they were exceedingly expressive of the emotions which then engrossed) 


my mind. 

+ How oddly that English sounds !” remarked a brave fellow, with an hon- 
ouvrable scar halfacross his forehead. 

I now sang Moore’s “* Off en the stilly night,” which pleased them so much, 
that they entreated me to give them one song more. | often still wonder at 
the success of the exp-riment which I next adventured. I knew, however, 
that if | improvised verses of my own, and even an air of my own, I should at 
least not be very severely criticised, among persons who did not understand a 
word of English, and who. even in the music, would look rather to the feeling 
than to the science Strong in thiscertainty, and excited by the romance of 
the occasion, I threw into orderthe rhymes and the verses which bad been 
jingling in my head fer the |a-t hour, aud sang forth bravely the following 
stanzas :— 
“* Farewell to the land where sabre and gun 

Never rest from their bloody toil ; 
Farewell to the land of the aaiglity sun, 

To the land of the sea-like soil. 


There's a feeling which yearns in this northern heart 
For my earliest home afar, 

As the needle that governs the seaman’s chart 
Ever points to the polar star. 


Still, no region more gleaming or bright is known, 
Or more full of seblime emotions ; 

For defiance and freedom have built their throne 
Mid the waves of these sandy oceans. 


And the rapturous neigh of the war-horse sounds, 
Like achallengivg laugh of scorn, 

As in pride, and delight, and glory he bounds, 
In the fresh and the fragrant morn. 


And the voice of the lion is deeper there, 
And more swift is the sweet gazelle, 

Than in lands which are blessed with a milder air, 
And which nature has watered weil. 


And the height of the palm is sublime to see, 
And sweet is the myrtle bloom ; 

And most gentle the sad-coloured olive tree, 
Which waves o'er the Ac:ab’s tomb. 


And mysteriously gleams the white Marabout, 
In the glare of the noon-tide sun, 
As the camei trots by with the courier-scout, | 
Bearing news to some distant town. 


And the tents of the tribes in the starry night, 
Like a pageant of fairies seem, 


read in his face that he was destined never again to behold his native land, it! 


of the numbers of lottery-tickets that have been verified. We call things 
cuincidences and chances, because we have noname to give them, whereas 
they are phenomena that want a better settlement. You speak, too, of the 
“ doctrine of chances." If chance have a doctrine, it is subject to rule, is 


| under calculation, arithmetic, and loses a!! traces at once of our idea of abso- 


lute chance. If there be chance, ‘here is also power over chance. The very 
hairs of our head, which seem tobe but chance-confusion, are yet, we are as- 
sured, ali numbered—and is it less credible that their every movement is noted 
also? One age is the type of another; and every age, from the beginning of 
the world, hath had its own symbols ; and not poetically only, but literally 


| true is it, that ** coming events cast their shadows before.” If the “ vox 


popoli’’ be the * vox Dei,” it has pronounced continually, in a space of above 
five thousand years, that there is communication between the material and im- 
inaterial worlds. So rare are the excepiions, that, speaking of mankind, we 
may assert that there is a universal belief amongst them of that connexion by 
signs, omeus, dreams, visions, or ghostly presences Many professed sceptics, 
who have been sceptics only in pride of understanding, have in secret bowed 
down to one form or other of the supérstition Take not the word in a bad 
sense. It is at least the germ, the natural germ, of religion in the human 
mind. It is the consciousness ofa superiority not his own, of some power so 
immeasurably above man, that his mind cannot take it in, but accepts, as in- 
considerable glinpses of it, the phenomena of nature, and the fears and mis- 
givings of his own mind, spreading out from himself into the infinite and in- 
visible. I am not certain, Eusebius, if it be not the spiritual part of conscience, 
and isto it what life is to organized matter—the mystery which gives it all its 
motion and beauty. 

It has been objected against dreams, omens, and visions, that they often 
occur without an object ; that there is either no consequence, or a very trifling 


/one ; the knot is not * dignus vindice”’ Now, I am not at all staggered by 


this ; on the contrary, it rather tends to showthat there is some natural link 


| by which the material and immateris! within acd without ourselves may be 


connected ; and very probably many more intimations of that connexionare given 
than noted. Those of thought, mental suggestions, may most commonly escape 
us. Is it thus what we would not do of ourselves we may do in spite of ourselver, 
Nor do we always observe closely objects and ends. We might, were we to 
scrutinize, often find the completion of a dream or omen which we had consid- 
ered a failure, because we looked too immediately for its fulfilment. But even 
where there is evidently no purpose attained there is the less reason to sus- 


pect fabrication, which would surely commence with an object. Some 
| very curious cases are well attested, where the persons under the im- 
| pression act upon the impulse blindly, not knowing why ; and suddenly, in 
' couclusion, the whole purpose bursts upon their ucderstandings. But | think 
| the objection as to purpose is answered by one undoubted fact, the dream of 


Pilaie’s wife—“ Have thou nothing to do with that just man; for I have suf- 
fered many things this day in a dream because of him” There is no apjarent 


| purpose—the warning was unheeded. Yet thedream, recorded as it is and 
where it is, was unquestionably a dreain upon the event to happen ; and is not 
| to be considered as a mere coincidence, which would have been unworthy the 
sacred historian, who wrote the account of it under inspiration. And this is 
| a strong—the strongest confirmation of the inspiration of dreams, or rather, 
| perhaps, of their significance, natural or otherwise, and without a purpose. So 


the dream of ( esar’s wife did not save Caesar’s hfe. And what are we to 
to think of the whole narrative, beginning with the warnings of the Ides of 


March ' Now, Joseph's dream and Pharaoh's dream were dreams of purpose ; 


they were prophetic, and disclosed to the understanding of Joseph. So that, 
with this authority of Scripture, I no not see how dreams can be set aside as of 


And their horsemen display a capricious sight, 
As fantastic as any dream. 


And Abd-E! Kader, whose talisman'd life 
No weapon can ever harm, 

Moves stately and grave through each deadly strife, 
Incased in some fiendish charm. 


The memorv and sense are alike oppressed ; 
Tis a scene with grandeurs teeming ; 
The jlain is sublime in its lonely rest, 
And sublime with its pageants beaming. 


But my heart ever yearns for my far off home, 
I pine for the father-land ; 

Oh, | meat not, in truth, for ever to roam, 
Nor to dwell ‘mid this burning sand. * 


Then farewell to the land where sabre and gun 
Never rest from their bloody toil ; 

Farewell to the land of the mighty sun,— 
To the land of the sea-like soil. 


While singing the last lines, I turned round towar’s the plain, end bowed 
low. The gesture served as a transiation for my words ; and all those gal- 
lant spirits, in their longing desire to revisit beautiful France, acquiesced in’ 
the sentiment of my verses. 

Honour to the French! Before! personally knew them, I was an admirer 
of their frank and noble character—a chiracter so martial, and yet so tender, 
so heroic, and yet so sociable. before | personally knew them, say, 1 


| no significance. And we have the like authority for omers, and symbols, and 
| Visions—so that we must conclude the things themselves to be possible ; and 
wen many do, yet say that, with other miracles, they have long ceased 
to be, 
| Then, again, in things that by their agreement, falling in with other facte 
and eventa, move our wonder, we escape from the difficulty, as we imagine, by 
| calling them coincidences as if we knew what coincidences are. I do 
_not believe they are without a purpose, any more than that seeming 
fatality by which little circumstances produce great events, and in or- 
|dinary life occur frequently to an apparent detrin.ent, yet turn out to 
be the very hinge upon which the fortune and happiness of life depend and 
are established, I remember a remarkable instance of this-—though it may 
| not strictly belong to omens or coincidences ; but it shows the purpose of an 
accident. Many years ago, a lady sent her servant—a young man about twenty 
years of age, and a native of that part of the country where his mistress resided 
| —to the neighbouring town with a ring which required some alteration, to be 
, delivered into the hands of a jeweller The young man went the shortest way, 
| across the fields ; and coming to a little wooden bridge that crossed a small 
_ stream, he leaned against the rail, and took the ring out of its case to look at 
it. While doing so, it slipped out of his haud, and fell into the water. In 
vain he searched for it, even till it grewdark He thought it fell into the hol- 
low of a stump of a tree under water; but he could not find it. The time 
taken in the search was so long, that he feared to return and tell his story— 
thinking it incredible, and that he should even be suspected of having gone 
into evilcompany, and gamed it away or sold it. In this fear, he determined 
never to return—left wages and clothes, and fairly ran away. This seemingly 
great misfortune was the making of him. His intermediate history I know 


A FEW PASSAGES CONCERNING OMENS, DREAMS 


APPEARANCES, &c. 
In a Letrer to Evsenivs. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
It is somewhat late, my dear Eusebius, to refer me to my letter of August. 


an admirer of their character ; I aman enthusiast of « now.—(To be Con-) oot ; but this—that after many years’ absence, either in the East or West In- 


| dies, he returned witha very considerable fortune. He now wished to clear 
himself with his old mistress ; ascertained that she was living, purchased a 


» diamond ring of considerable value, which he determined to present in person, 


‘Her master, curious to know the cause, learned that she had repeatedly dream- 
ed that a certain number was a great prize, and she had bought it. He call- 


‘ed her a fool for her pains, and never omitted an occasion to tease her upon 
the subject. One day, however, the master saw in the newspaper, or at his 


1840, and to enquire, in your bantering way, if I have shaken hands with @ s,ookseller's in the country town, that the number was actually the I, 20,000 


ghost recently, or dreamed a dream worth telling. You have evidently been | 
thinking upon this subject ever since [ wrote to you ; and I suspect you are 


rize. Cook is called up, a palaver ensues—had known each other many 


ivears, loth to part, &c.—in short, he proposes and is accepted, but insists on 


more of a convert than you will admit. You only wish to provoke me to fur-) narriage being celebrated next morning. Married they were ; and, as the 
ther evidence ; but | see—through the flimsy veil of your seeming denials, carriage took them from the church, they enjoy the following dialogue. “ Well 


and through your put-on-audacity—the nervous workings of your countenance, 
when your imagination is kindled by the mysterious sabject. Your wit and 
your banter are but the whistle of the clown in the dark, to keep down his 
rising fears. 

* The story given by Eusebius is very probably of his own manufacture. It 
is this. Some years ago, when all the world were mad upon lotteries, the cook 
of a middle-aged gentleman drew froin his hands the savings of some years. 


| 


Molly—two happy events in one day. You have merried, | trust a good hus- 
band You have something else—but first let me ask you where you have 
locked up voor lottery ticket.’’ Molly, who thought her master was only ban- 
However good your story* may be, there have been dreams even|| ering her again on the old point, cried —* Don't ye say no more about it. IT 
thought how it would be, and that I should never hear the end ont, so J sold 
it to the baker of our village for a guinea profit. So you need never be angry 
with me again about that.” 
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and clear his character, by telling his tale, which the credit of his present con- 
dition might testify. He took the coach to the town of , and from thence 
set out to walk the distance of a few miles. He found, I should tell you, on 
alighting, a gentleman who resided in the neighbourhood, who was bound for 
the adjacent village. They wa!ked together ; and, in conversation, this form- 
er servant, now a gentleman, with graceful manners and agreeab'e address, 
“communicated the circumstance that made him leave the country abruptly, 
many years before. As he was telling this, they came to the very wooden 
bridge. ‘ There,’ said he—* it was just here that I dropped the ring ; and 
there is the very bit of old tree, intoa hole of which it fell—just there.’ At 
the same time, he put down the point of his umbrella into the hole of a knot 
in the tree—and, drawing it up, tothe astonishment of both, found the very 
ring on the ferrule of the umbrella I need not tell the rest. But make 
this reflection—why was it that he did not as easily find it immediately after 
it had fallen in? [t was an incident like one of those ia Parnell’s ** Hermit,”” 
which, though a seeming chance, was of purpo-e, and most important. 

Now, here is an extraordinary coincidence between a fact and a dream, or a 
vision, whatever it may be, which yet was of no result—I know it to be true 
And you know, Eusebius, my excellent, truth-telling, worthy Mrs. H 3 
who formerly kept a large school at . One morning early, the whole 
house was awakened by the screams of one of the pupils. She was in hysterics*: 
and, from time to time, fainting away in agony of distress. She said she had 
seen her grandfather—that he was dead, and they would bury him alive. In 
due time, the post brought a letter—the grandfather was dead. Letters were 
written to the friends to announce the dream or vision, and the burial was de 
layed in consequence. Nothing could be more natural than the fear of burying 

-him alive in the mind of the young girl, unacquainted with death, and averse 
‘to persuade herself that the person she had seen could be really dead. Now, 
‘my dear Eusebius, you know Mrs. H——, and cannot doubt the fact. 

Cases of this kind are so many, and well authenticated, that one knows not 

~where to choose. 


“ Tam multa loquacem 
Delassare valent Fabium.”’ 

I think you knew the worthy and amiable Mr. who had the charge of 
‘the valuable museum at I well remember hearing this narrated of bim, 
long before his death. He stated, that one day opening a case. he heard a voice 
issue from it, which said—* In three days you shall die.’ He became ill, and 
sent for Dr. P——, the very celebrated physician. It was in vain to reason 
with him. The third day arrived. 
hour was past. He did not then die ! 
culate the meaning of the voice ! 
thing can be more authentic than this. 

When I was in town in the summer. Eusebius, I spent an agreeable day. 
with my friends, the C——s. Now.[ donot know a human being more in- 
capable of letting an idea, a falsehood of imagination, run away with h's sober | 
jadgment. He hasa habit, I should say, more than most men, of tying him | 
self down to matters of fact. J copy for you an extract froma diary ; it was | 
taken down that night. ‘ Mr. C has just told me the following very cu- 
rious circumstance :—Some years ago, Mrs. C—— being not in good health, | 
they determined to spend some weeks in the countrv. His father was then 1p | 
his house. They separated—the father, to his own home in the neighbourhood | 
of London, and Mr. and Mrs. C to visit the brother of Mrs. C-—., a) 
clergyman, and resident upon his living in Suffolk Soon after their arrival, | 
there was a large assembly of friends, in consequence of some church business _ 
There was church service—in the midst of which Mr. © suddenly felt an | 
irresistible desire to return to his house intown. He knew not why. It was | 
in vain he reasoned with himself—go he must, forced by an impulse for which | 
he could in no way account. [t would distress his friends—particularly on | 
such an occasion. He could not help it. He communicated his intentivn to | 


Mrs. Cc | 


Did he, however, mistake or miscal- 


; begged her to tell no one, lest he should give trouble by havi e 
the carriage ;—his resolution was instantly taken, to quit the church at once, | 
to walk about six miles to meet the coach if possible ; if not, determining to. 
walk all night, a distance of thirty two miles. He did quit the church, walk- | 
ed the six miles, was in time to take the coach, reached London, and his 
own home. The intelligence he found there was, that his father was danger- | 
ously ill. He went to him—found him dying—and learned that he had told} 
those about him that he knew he should see hisson. That wish was grati | 
fied, which could not have been but for this sudden impulse and reselution | 


His father expired in his arms.” i 


Tue kind physician sat with him tll the. 


isaid—It is mine: | see myself in it!” In twenty-four hours he was a 
‘corpse. 

| I think I mentioned to you, Eusebius, that when I dined with Miss A——, 
‘in town, she told mea curious siory about a black boy. I have been since 
favoured with the particulars, and copy part of ihe letter ; weigh it well, and 
tell me what you think of such coincidences—if you are satisfied that there is 
jnothing but chance in the matter. 

| * Now for the black boy. In the year 1813, I was at the house of Sir J, 
i\W.S th of D House, neer Bl d, who then resided in Port- 
man Square, and a Mr. L.—r of Norfolk, a great friend of Sir John’s, was of 
ithe party. On coming into the room, he said—‘ I have just been calling on 
jour old Bamoridge friend, H n, who returned the other day from India ; 
‘and he has been telling me a very curious thing which happened in his family. 
|e had to go up the country tu a very remote part, on some law business, and 
lhe left Mrs. H n at home, under the protection of her sister and that lady’s 
jhusband. ‘The night after Mr. H——n went away, the brother-in-law was 
awakened by the sc:eams of bis own wife in her sleep : she had dreamed that 
la littie black boy, Mr. H n’s servant, who had attended him, was murder- 
jing him. He woke her, and while he was endeavouring to quiet her, and con- 
lvince her that her feors were the effects of a bad dream, produced probably by 


indigestion, he was roused by the alarming shrieks of Mrs. H n, 
who slept in an adjoining room. On goimg to her, he found her. too, 
just awakening after a horrid dream—tie little Indian boy was mur- 


dering ber husband. He used the same argumen’s with her that he 
‘had already found answer in quieting hisown wife; but, in his own mind, 
ibe felt very anxious for tidings from Mr. H n. To their great surprise, 
‘that gentleman made his appearance the next evening, though he had expect- 
ed to be absent above a week. He looked ill ani dejected. They anxiously 
asked him what was the matter. Nothing bat he was angry with himself for 
acting ina weak, foolish manser He had dreamed that his attendant, the lit- 
‘le black boy, intended to murder him ; and the dream made such an mnpres- 
‘sion en his nerves that he could not bear the sight of the boy, but dismissed 
‘him at once without any explanation. Finding he could not go on without an 
attendaut, he had returned home to procure one ; but as he had no reason what- 
ever to suspect the boy of any tll intention, he felt very angry with himself for 
minding a dream = Dear Mrs H ——n was much strock with this story ; but 
she used to say-——unless it were proved that the boy really had the intention 
jof murdering his master, the dreems were for nething.” ’ y 

In this instance a murder may lave been prevented by these dreams : for if 
merely cotncidences, and without an object, the wonder of coincidences is 


He died that very day three years! ! No- great indeed ; for itis not one dream, but three, aud of three persons 
| Things apparently of little consequence are yet curious for observation. Our 


friend K n, and two or three other friends, some months ago went on an 
excursion together. Their first point was Bath, where tuey meant to remain 
some time. K—=ncreamed on Friday they were to start on Saturday ; 


that there was a great confusion at the railway station ; and that there would 
be no reaching Bath forthem. They went, however, on Saturday morning, 
and he told his dream when in the carriage. One of the party immediately re- 
peated the old saying— 
* A Friday’s dream on Saturday told, 
Will be sure to come true ere the day is old.” 

There was no accident to the train ; bat, instead of finding themselves at Bath, 
they found themselves at Bristol—having, in their conversation, neglected to 
notice that they had passed Bath. They were put to great inconvenieuce, and 
confusion, and difficulty in getting their luggage. I know you too well, Eu- 
sebius, not to hear, by anticipation, your laughter at this trifling affair, and the 


| 
wit with which for a few moments you wil throw off your ridicule. You may 


ask, if the shooiing of your corns are not as sure and as serious prognostica- 
tions? Be it so; and why not, Eusebius? You can tell by them what 
weather to expect; and, after all, you know little more of the material 
world, less of the immaterial, and nothing of their mystical union. Nothing 
uow, past, present, and future may be but terms for we know nut what, and 
cannot comprehend hew they can be lost in aneternity. There they become 
submerges, Sotakethe thing represented, not the paltry, perhaps ridiculous, 
one through which it is represented It is the picture, the atiitude, the posi- 
tion, the undignified familiarity of yourself with the defects of your own per- 
son, that make the ridiculous ; but there is grave philosophy, nevertheless, to 
be drawn from every atom of your own person, if you view it aright. | have 
veard you eloquent agains’ the “ hypocrite Cicero,” as you called him, or his 


Ut is curious that his father had told him adream which he had had some |sayings that one Augur meeting anotoer could scarcely bel» laughing. li mankind 


years before—that he wes in the midstof some convulsion of nature, where 
death was inevitable, and that then the only one of his children who came to! 
him was my friend Mr. C——. which was thus in a manner accomplished on 


the day of his death. 


I know not ifsome persons are naturally more under these and suchlike jbattle ot Canna, they took itas a good omen. 


There was another occurrence which much affected \the day was fatal to the Komans. 
I do not think |say ; but whence comes the “ videntur '’ There, Eusebius, you beg the whole 


mysterious influences. 
Mr. C——. He went into Gloucestershire to visit a brother. 
the brother was ill. All the way that he wentin the coach, he had, to use | 
his own worts, a death-smell which very much annoyed him. 


Leaving the ja general feeling—an impression before events. 


jchose augury as a sign, it might have been permitted them to find a sign in it. 


But this is plunging into deeper matter, and one which you will think a quag- 
mire, wherein wiser thoughts may flounder and be lost. When the officers of 


Hannibal's army were heard to laugh by the soldiery on the morning of the 
it was generally received, and 


** Possunt quia posse videntur,” you will 


Tbe wonders and omens, gravely related by Livy, at least portray 


juestion. 
Inthe absence of a better 


coach, he walked towards his brother's house greatly depressed ; so much so, |religion, I would not have quarrelled with the superstition, and very much join 


that, fora considerable time, he sat ona stone by the way, deeply agitated, 
and could not account for the feeling. He arrived in time only to see his | 


you in your condemnation of the passage in Cicero. 


Aud does it seem so strange to you, Eusebius, rf the ear and the eye, those 
otinels 


brother expire. I do not know, Eusebius, how you can wish for better evi- joutposts, as it were, of the ever watchful, spiritual, and intellectual se = 
hat 


dence of facts so extraordinary. Mr. C 
Here is another of these extraordinary coincidences wiich | have been tuld. 
by my friend Mrs. S——, niece tothe Rev. W. Carr, whom she has very, 
frequently heard narrate the following :—A farmer's wife at Bolton Abtey 
came to hi:n, the Rev. W. Carr, in great agitation, and told him she had pass 
ed a dreadful night, having dreamed that she saw Mr. Richard, (brother to. 
Rev. W. Carr ;) that she saw him in great distress, struggling in the water, 


*s character is sufficient voucher |within man, convey the secret intelligences that most concern him ? 
ts there, Eusebius, so marvellous to your conception, if there be sympathy more 


than electric between those two worlds, outer Nature and Man_ himseif? 
earth, that with him and for him partook of one curse, with all its accompany- 
ing chain and interchange of ele:neats, de still one with him, in utterance and 
signification, whether of his weal or woe. 

nto him, and are his ; they reflect his feelings, or rather they are his feelings, 
‘jralmost become his flesh—they are bodily his sensations. 


If 


The sunshine and the gloom enter 


The winds and the 


with his portmanteau on his shoulders, escaping from a burning ship ; and she. i 
waters, in their gentler breathings and their sullen roar, are but the music of 


begged the family to write toknow if Mr. Richard was safe. It was exactly) 
according to the dream ; he had, at the very time, so escaped from the burning 


of (I believe) the Boyne. How like is this to some of the mesmeric visions ! ]| |fate. 


am assured of the truth of the following, by one who knew the circumstance | 
One-morning, as Mrs) F—— was sitting in her room, a person came in and 
told her he had a very singular dream ; that he had been sitting with her sis 
ter, Mrs. B——k, when some one came into the room with distressing intelli- 
gence about her husband. Though it could not have been there known at! 
the time, Mr. B——k had been thrown from his horse and killed. 
=A party of gentiemen had met at Newcastle ; the nature of the meeting is 
stated to have been of a profane character. One of them suddenly started, 


his mind, echo his joys, his passions, or funereally rehearse the dirge of his 


Reject not, my Eusebius, any fact, because it seems light and trifling ;a 
mite 1s a wonder in creation, from which deep, hidden truths present them- 


\selves. It wasa heathen thought, an imperfect conception of the wide sympa- 


thy of all nature, and of that meaning which every particle of it can convey, 
and more significantly as we calculate our knowledge ;—it was a heathen 


‘|thought, that the poet should Jament the unlikeness of the flowers of the field 


to man in their fall and reappearance !t was not the blessing given to hs 
times to see the perfectness of the truth—the “non omnis moriar”’ indicated 


and cried, ** What's that ?”—and saw a coffin. The others saw it ; and os in his own lament.—[ T'o be Continued. ] 
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and there were four drawn. 


announce the result of the match. 
SIXTH GAME. 


White. 


, ROUSSEAU. 


2 


3 


S 


w 


5 
25 


WH 


15 Q Kt to 
16 B tks Kt 
17 Kt tks Kt 
18 K BtoQ 5 


Black. 
R. STANLEY. 


es 


Q RtoKt 


19 KBtoQB6cht KtoK2 


20 QtoK KR5 


* A bold and effective means of preventing the threatened advance of | 


KBP. 


K Rto Kt 


White. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. 
21 KttoB3 
22 KtoR2 
23 K RtoK K 
2QRwKB 
25 QtoKR4 
26 KKtP2 
27 KRto Kt 2 
28 QRtoQ 
29 QP 1 
30 P tks P 
31 K BtoQ7 
32 R tks B 
33 QRtoQ5 
34 K Kto Kt 
35 K RtoK 
36 Q7 
37 KRtoQ 
38 KRtoQ5 
39 Qw RS 


t 


THE CHESS MATCH AT NEW ORLEANS. 


In the next number we expect to be able to 


Black. 
MR. STANLEY. 


Q RtoK 
K Rto Kt 3 
KBPI1(!!)4 


40 Kt to R4, and White wins. 


t The advantages to be derived from this check are very questionable. ( | 
t The safety of White’s Queen would be compromised by the capture of |Valent of a Rook and Knight; the persevering and masterly style in which 


this R. 


NINTH GAME, 


) White. Black. White. Black. 

| MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. 

KP2 25 Kr4 K Kt Pl 

2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 26 RtoK RtoB5 

‘3 KBweQB4 KBtoQB4 27 Qto Kt3 Ktto K 2 

'4QP1 QP 1 2QP1 Ktto Kt 3 

'5KRP1 K kt toB3 29 KtPl QKPIL 

 6QKttwB3 QBtoK 3 30 QP 1 QRP2 

7 BtoKt3 QtoK2 31QBP1 KttoK2 

8 QKttoK2 KRPt 2QwQB3 Kt to Kt 3 

QBwWK3 B tks B 33 Oto K 38 KtoR4 

(10 PtksB QR toQ 34 QKt Pl P tks P 

ll QKttoK Kt3 QPI1 35 P tks P KKtPl 

12 P tks P Kt tks P 36 Ptks P ch R tks P 

13 Kt L tks B 37 QBP1 Ktito BS 

114 Castles Castles 38 K Kt P 1 K Rto kK Kt 

K Pl R to Q2 39 KtoR2 P tks P 

K KttoR2 Kt to Q Kt5* 40 PtksP K to Kt 3 

AT QRP1 Kt toQ B3 41 QPi1t P tks P 

K Ktto Kt4  Btks Kt 42 P tks P K RtoK Reb 

19 Q tks B QtwK3 43 K to Kt KRtoR6 

Kr to B 5 K Kt P 1+ 44 KtoB2 K RtoR7Tch 

‘21 KttksR Pch Kto Kt2 45 KtoB3 KtoR4 

22 Rtks K BPchQ Rtks R 46 QtoQR7 K to Kt 4 

123 Qtks K tks Kt 47 QtoK7ch Kto Kt 3 
QRto B3 


{| White wins. 
* Mr. R., in consequence of a slight miscalculation, loses two moves, 
|'which he can ill afford. 


'| + The Queen and two Pawns have now to be sacrificed for the poor equi- 


| Mr. Rousseau continues the conflict, against sueh fearful odds, will meet 


At this juncture it might appear that Black could, with safety, take K_|With the highest possible encomiums from every true Chess player. 


Kt P with R,; in that case, however, White would play QR to Q Sch, and) { Notwithstanding the physical superiority of his game, it is only by the 


win easily. 


\iexercise of the greatest caution that Mr. S. is enabled to secure this game ; 


|| The object of this move it would be somewhat difficult to penetrate. had he now taken Kt with P, Mr. R would, in ail probability have been 
It is probable that Black’s best ccurse of play would be to draw the game successful in obtaining “a draw.” 
by a perpetual check on his adversary’s Queen, 


White. 


> 
ad 
iy] 


1KP2 

2K KttoB3 
3K BwoQbB4 
4QP1 

5 KRPI 

6 Q KttoB 3 
7 Bto kt 3 

8 QKttoK2 
9 QKttoK Kt3 
10 QBPI1 
1LQBtoK3 
12 QtoQ2 

13 Castles K R 
M4KBwQB2 
15 QRP2 

16 QBP 1 

17 P tks B 

18 QtoK 2 


his favor. 


SEVENTH GAME. 


Black. 
MR. ROUSSEAU, 


QBtksK RP * 
Q tks P 
K Kt to Kt 5 


White. 
MR. STANLEY. 
19 K RtoQ + 
20 Q tks Kt 
21 Kt to K 
22 Qto B3 
23 Ktto K Kt 2 
25 Btks P 
26 Bto BS 
27 Btks Q 
28 KttoR4 
29 PtksR 
30 KtoR2 
31 Ktks R 
32 KRtoK B 
33 K to Kt 4 
34 Rtks Kt 
35 Kt to Kt 6 ch 
36 KtoK BS 


White wins. 


* A brilliant and dashing attack is now ence > a R., which, if| lind fault—it is 20 delightful to be harsh—and on hearing some familiar motif 
carried on with the requisite spirit, should, we think, decide the game in. to turn round and exclaim triompbantly, “that is * Donizetti’ "—* that is 


Black. 
MR, ROUSSEAU 
Kt tks B 
KttoK 
QRwK3 
Rto K Kt 3 
KBPe2 
K BP tks P 
Ktto K3 
K to 

R tks Q 

K R tks Kt 
R tks P ch 
R tks B 

Kt tks Q P 
Kt to K 3 
KttoK B5 
P tks RK 
KtoR2 
BtoQR 4 |}! 


| § By an exchange of his two Rooks for Q and P, we think Mr. R.’s slight 
ehance for “a draw” would have been improved. 


j 
MR. WALLACE’S OPERA OF MARITANA AT 
| DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
THE LIBRETTO BY MR. E. FITZBALL. 
“It will be strange, indeed, if we shal! not have a decided triumph to record 
for Mr. Wallace’s maiden Opera’ Thus did we write in last Saturday's Bri- 
tannia, at the conclusion of a brief notice of the precedent day’s rehearsal, 
which we had attended, thanks to the lessee'’s politeness. This day we have 
a very pleasing duty to perform, in announcing the entire svccess of this beau- 
jtiful production. Maritana”’ has been re cated every night to crowded 
| houses, and received with unbounded enthusiasm. The encores are numereus, 
‘and curtain honours are conferred on the gifted composer and the principal ar- 
||tists, and at the close of every act he is greeted with tumultuous applause. 
|Journalism has also been highly commendatory, although the work has under- 
||gone a severity of criticism, not altogether just aud fair when it is regarded as 
fe Ares opera, and the imperfections of an opening representation are taken into 
consideration. It is astonishing with what flippancy and tll nature the London 
\|erities coolly “ pitch” into compositions that have cost the unhappy writer 
‘lyears of anxious stody to bring into the world. When the railroad system of 
‘|producing operas from managerial necessities is reflected upon, we do think 
||that the critics would do we!! to hear them a second time before they utterly 
‘icondemn them. We wish also that there was a little more disposition evinced 
to praise warmly as well as to slash hurriedly. Lut then it ts so pleasant to 


‘Weber’”’ or any composer's music but that of the trembling aspirant who is 


+ Each move in the defence is now absolutely forced ; if White makes’ wieldin . , at 
gthe baton. From the tomanawking system pursued by some writers 
the slightest deviation from “the narrow path,” his destruction is inevi-, it would be almost supposed that the victim had committed some dire offence 


table. 


t Very well played; by this insinuating move he is enabled to bring 


another piece to the rescue. 


R tks B would have been far better play. 
|| Mr. S. having declined playing his R to Q sq, af 


the game was abandoned by Mr. R. 


EIGHTH GAME, 


White. Black. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. 
1K P2 K P2 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 
3QP2 P tks P 
4K BrwQB4 
5 Kt tks P QKttoK 4 
6K BwQkKt3 QBP2 
7K KttoK B3 Kttks K Ktch 
8 Q tks Kt K Kt to B 3 
9 QBwKKt5 KBwK2 
10 KttoB3 Castles 
11 Castles K R QBtwK3 
12 KttoQ5 Q B tks Kt 
13 Q B tks Kt Q Btks P 
14 Btks B Q tks B 
15 QtoK3 Q to K * 
16 KRto K BtoQB3 
17 QtoK Kt5 KRPI1 
18 Qto K B4 Q to her 2 
19 KRwK3 QRwK 


* By this move Black is secured from all danger attending the capture of 


the Pawn. 


t We have frequently heard of men wilfully “running their heads |instrument. 
inst brick walls ;” instances like the present are, however, more rare, jconcert at New Orleans. 


White. 


MR. ROUSSEAU. 


‘ter a few more moves: 
| 


Black. 


MR. STANLEY. 


20 KRtoK Ki3 KtoK R 2 


21 KBPe2 
22 Q to her 2 Q Kt P2 
23 BioK B 

24 QRtwQ QRto K 2 
25 KRP1 KRtoK 
26 QBP1 QBPl 
27 KRtoK3 R tks R 
28 Ptks R Qto K 2 
29 KtoK B 2 Q to her 3 
30 KKt Pl QRP2 
31 BtoK Kt2 Pit 
32 B tks Q P Rie Q 

33 BtoK Kt8ch Ktks B 
34 Q tks Q Rtks Q 
35 R tks R BtoK 5 
36 RroQR6 P tks P 
37 Kt P tks P Resigns. 


contra bonos mores, instead of giving to the world an addition in the way of 
sweet sounds. Mr. Wallace fortunately is in a position Lo undergo the severest 
_jexamination as to his musical attainments, and vet his career has been strangely 
chequered. Born in Ireland in 1815, he evinced extraordinary aptitude for 
music. Indeed the faculty seemed to be intuitive, for at seven years of age 
(he was already a remarkable pianist. He pursued his studies in Dublin, lead- 
\ling the orchestra of the Theatre Royal in Mr. Barton's absence during Mr. 
||Bunn’s management—a curious circumstance in his life. Mr. Wallace took 
|to the violin seriously after hearing Paganini. At eighteen the young artist 
| commenced his travels by a voyage to Sydney, where he gave concerts. He 
then visited Van Diemen’s Land, and afterwards New Zealand, where he was 
engaged in the whale fishery ; and 1t is stated in some American papers, that 
||he was a sailor before the mast. His next trip was to the Hast Indies, where 
||he travelled for a year ; one little episode occurring of his shooting a tiger 
|jwith a pistol-shot, after his horse had been killed by the furious animal. From 
‘ithis hunting bout be suffered severely in healih, put he recovered and sailed 
| from Madras to Valparaiso, and gave concerts there, and at Santiago de Chili, 
‘veing present at an earthquake in the last-mentioned city. He then crossed 
j\the sublime Andes to Buenos Ayres, but was obliged to leave on account of 
|\‘he blockade, and returned to Santiago. From thence he journeyed to Lima, 
| and, becoming acquainted with Santa Cruz, was an eye witness of a battle be- 
pecs the Peruvians and Chilians. His spirit of adventure prompted him to 
‘imake the passage of the Isthmus of Panama en rowle to the West Indies. At 
| Jamaica, Cuba, and the Havannah his concerts were most successful. He 
| then passed over to Mexico, and in the capital, Vera Cruz, and Tampico, he had 
\a great reception. In Mexico his cuneert was given in the Inquisition, erected 
‘in former times by the Spaniards ; and he had 4 narrow escape of starvation in 
‘the dungeons, having lost bis way whilst in the act of exploring them without 
\ja guide. New Orleans was his next destination, whcre his violin playing ex- 
‘cited the unbounded admiration of the splendid French orchestra in that town. 
'|Mr. Wallace caught the yellow fever, and for seven months never touched an 
After an excursion to Missouri, he returned, and gave a farewell 
He then made the usual musical excursion through 


r. S. having himself created a neat and compact structure whereon to try the United States, sometimes finding himself in immediate rivalry with Ole 
the strength of his cranium. 


Bull, Artot, and Vieuxtemps—all distinguished violinists. He sailed from 
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America for London, and, after a stay of only three days, departed for Germany 
and Holland, where he gave concerts. Last season he made his 


Such have been Mr. Wallace’s romantic antecedents ; and what strikes one 
particularly is, that in all his struggles and reverses he should have found ovf- 
ficient time to pursue his musical studies, and make himself so thoroughly, 
master of instrumentation We have been informed that he cao play on every 
instroment, having especially studied them, to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of their qualities and attributes. We can conceive that he has most extraor-, 
dinary enthusiasm for art, by such unprecedented application ; but we have) 
been wandering from “ Maritana’’ in this rapid glance at the life of the mov- 
sician. 

The overture opens with a movement andante maestoso, remarkable for the! 
trombones and drums playing in contrary motion—an effect heard afterwards 
in the opera most advantageously. The overture 1s essentially in the sym-| 
phonic form, and contaius a fugal episode, led off by the trombones and basses. 
The staple melodies of the opera are dispersed—now heard in sombre harmo- 
nies, and then dashing forth in brilliant violin passages. Aithough objection 
has been made tu the overture, as containing too many subjects, it has sym- 
metry of construction ; and the writer proves himself to be master of all the 
musical artifices of counterpoint, imitation, fugue, &c. Jt 4 

The openmg scene is a beautiful view of Madrid, and the chorus, in six- 
eight time, Invite Mariana to sing. She complies in a romanza, ” It was @ 
koigh’ of princely mien,” three four beginning in A minor, with a quaint bo- 
lero accompaniment, and ending in the major. The choral responses to this 
pretty air are effective. The second romance is again Maritana's “’Tis the 
harp in the air,” and a more charming composition was oever penned. It is 
mm E flat, six-eight time, and the harp—like the mild and softest discords of the 
Eolian harp—is heard in plaintive and flowing aspeggios, a gossamer touch of 
the violin’s pizzecato being a parent in the enchanting choral echoes. The 
Angelus in evening prayer, that follows, is a clever display of choral power, 
and is splendidly scored. A duet then ensues between Don José and Marita- 
na, in which the composer's skill in vocal combination is developed. Don 
Cesar bas a bacchanalian cavatina in B flat minor, full of vigorous writing, but 
requiring much tact and delicacy in the execution. The concerted piece, I» 
which Don Cesar, by protecting Lazarillo, is provoked to a duel in the Holy 
Week, is too noisily scored, although the vocal parts are well disposed. A 
morceau d ensemble that is next in rotation, ‘ Pretty Gitana, tell us,” Is deli 
ciously Spanish in treatment. It is in three eight time—opens in B minor, anc, 
terminates in E major, with most piquant orchestration, Miss Romer sings |) 
with delightful archness. A spirit-stirring finale, with Don Casar’s arrest, 
winds up the first act. ' 

The second act opens in the interior of a fortress, where Don Cesar is sleep- 
ing on a chair, whilst bis protege, Lazarillo, sings one of the loveliest airs tha! 
can be imagined. We cannot eulogise too strongly Miss Poole’s periect vo- 
calisation. Of course it is nightly encored with enthusiasm. It is in A three 
sharps, and after a very elegant andante introduction, in which the working o! 
the basses is quite marvellous, tbe fluent melody glides on with tranquil plain- 
tiv8ness, beautifully depicting the religious gratitude of the boy towards his 
protector, and half-shadowing forth the approach of death. One could listen 
to such divine strains again and again. A very striking trio, “* Turn on, ola 
Time,” has also ob'ained decided favour. After the subject has been sung in 
turn by Mr. Harrison and Miss Poole, the bass (Mr H. Phillips) creeps in, and 
the trio 1s wrought up in the most captivating manner by interchanges of florid 
passages of a tarantella character. Don Cesar’s song, * Yes, let me like 
soldier fall,” with its martial accompaniment of drums and trumpets, commands 
another encore, but is not to our taste. Here, however, criticism finds itsel! 
overpowered by the majority, and the air will, no doubi, sell amazingly —a sad 
temptation for a vitiated school to young composers. Mr. H. Phillips next 
plays on the sympathies of his auditory, in a graceful ballad, “In happy mo 
ments, day by day,” the poetical paternity of which is claimed by Mr. Bunn 
It isin F flat, and with the cornet-d-piston in the accompaniment, becomes the 
publisher’s song de prédilection. Passing over the concerted piece where Don 
Cesar is led off, to be married and shot at the same time, the latter catastro 
phe happily frustrated by Lazarillo withdrawing the guatros tres from the tour 
muskets destined to kill him, according to Spanish calculation in such matters 
we arrive at the Marquis Montefiori’s palace, where a féte is going on. The 
terrific sensibility of the Marchioness is excited at hearing the firing of the 
musketry, but being assured that it was only to despatch a soldier for fighting 
a duel in the Holy Week, calms her nerves. In this scene Mr. Borrani has a 
cavatina, “Hear me, gentle Maritana,” which has a clever violin obligato, 
well executed by Mr. Hughes, the leader of the band. This melody is anothe 
specimen of original fecling and fancy on the part of Mr. Wallace. The finale 
of the second act ends with a wel!-imagined quatuor, and a dramatic ensemble 
of the modern Italian school. 


The third act is in Maritana’s apartment. Muss Romer has the following 
ballad, the words by Mr. Bunn :— 


début in Lon-, 
don at Miss Hawes’s concert, as a pianist, although his great fame bad been ac- 
quired as a violinist in the New World. 


its present accomplishment. 
\venture up to the Drury Lane standard of excellence, which contains always a 
lvery considerable intermixture of the ad captandum style; but here and there 


sation, and the voices of the fair artistes blend charmingly. Mr. Harrison’s 
ballad, ** There is a flower that bloometh,” is essentially of the sentimental 
school, with freshness and spontaneity of melody. It is asked for a second 
time, undoubtedly by the fairer portion of the creation, although on the first 
and second nights the Anti-Drury lanites—whose opposition this season is the 
result of evident organization—tried bard to prevent its repetition. Provokingly 
enough, the yem of the opera—to our mind, at least—comes just at the close, 
iprior to Maritana’s aria di bravura as the finale. This ¢erzetto, “Oh! shame 
and dishonour,” is written for soprano, tenor, and bass ; and, whether we re- 
‘yard its conception or its development, or the beauty of its instrumentation, it 
is admitted on all hands to be a master-piece. The theme is beautifully de- 
veloped, contrasted, and combined, and is wrought into one grand climax with 
striking skill. On the muse en scéne it is quite unnecessary to dwell, for the 
theatre is Drury Lane To sum up the merits of * Maritana,” it is the highest 
ipraise that can be awarded to Mr. Wallace to assert, that, where he has solely 
‘depended on his own resources, he has been most successful. Charges of a 
jwant of originality have been brought against the composer ; but we can readily 
comprehend that a pianist and violinist, in the habit of writing fantasias on the 
current musical themes. may be easily betrayed unconsciously into the use of 
the motivi of others. There is not a writer in existence—not even the immor- 
tal Handel—against whom this accusa ton of a want of originality has not been 
‘made. It is not to be expected that every new composer is to invent a fresh 
jschool ; but the young and ardent musician who comes forward with a mass of 
flowing melodies, and at the same time rigidly adheres to the scholastic forms 
of composition, is too rare a phenomenon not to be welcomed with enthusiasm ; 
and, as we recognise these qualities in Mr. Wallace, we bail his triumphant 
début as a composer with unqualified gratification, 

The London Spectator observes that “ The popularity of Don Cesar de 
Bazan throughout London, as weil at the French Plays as at Minor Theatres, 
was of some advantage to Maritana, at least in making the situations of the 
new libretto easily understood. Under such circumstances, attention was more 
readily and undividedly bestowed on the musician. Another advantage to the 
piece lay in the few characters in which the main business centres. The au- 
dience are never embarrassed to discover who is before them, or what is going 
on; and the simplicity of the dramatic design, combined with bustling action 
and amusing incidents, greatly favours musical enjoyment. 

“ With respect to this composition of Mr. Wallace, we would rather estimate 
it by its indications of capacity and power, and its promise for the future, than 
He has written surprisingly well in this his first 


he exhibits ideas so pleasing and original—with a certain character in the form, 
the melody, and harmonizing, so much his own—that the quality of his taste 
and talent may be inferred from them; and, in vur opinion, they warrant very 
favourable expectations on his getting quite free from the conventional system 
of opera that has so long prevailed at Drury Lane. We admire the elegance 
and skili with which the national dance mustc of Spain is introduced in several 
varieties in the first act. But the opening of the second act, ** Alas! those 
chimes so sweetly pealing,’’ sung by Miss Poole, is a charming production, 
commended alike by propriety of sentiment and the beauty of the music. The 
fine imitations of the bass, and the introduction of a chord of the second on 
the cadence, are in the taste of Beethoven. A war-sung by Harrison, “ Yes, 
let me like a soldier fall,” is uncommonly effective, neat in the conception, and 
original. There is a voluptuous character in the chorus of ladies, ** Ah! what 
pleasure.’’ The air sung by Borrani, ** Hear me, gentle Maritana,” is ren- 
dered interesting by the piquant violin obligato, which 1s uncommonly attractive 
on the commencement of the quick movement. These are the resources by 
which the accomplished German composer gives variety to his pieces ; and 
Mr. Wallace exhibited a thorough mastery of them. His orchestra, now and 
then noisy with brass, in the fashion of the day, is generally subdued on the 
entrance of the voices ; and the contrasts displayed between the symphony and 
the accompanying passages performed by the instruments were often very ef- 
fective. ‘There is 2 proimising individuality of cast about his melody. While 
many of the measures in the comic situations of Muritana are of that dance 
kind which recall Auber, we look in vain for particular models in the character 
of the movements. In the things not written “ by desire,” there is a charac- 
ter belonging to the author; of whom we think that he will be able to please 
the public at large without sacrificing what cultivated musicians are entitled to 
expect from him. ‘The second production is generaily the test of a composer's 
talent, and for this we shall look with curiosity and interest.” 


“Scenes that are brightest 
May charm awhile, 
Hearts which are lightest, 
And eyes that smile ; 
Yet o’er them, above us, 
Though nature beam, 
With none to love us, 
How sad they seem ! 


* Words cannot scatter 
The thoughts we fear, 
For, though they flatter, 
They mock the ear: 
Hopes stiil deceive us 
With tearful cost, 
And when they leave us 
The heart is lust.”’ 


This isa “safe” encore every night. It has all the spiritual seduction of 
the Irish melodies, and must become popular. A Donizettish aria, sung by Mr. 
H. Phillips, might be advantageously withdrawn, both for singer and composer. 
The duet between Don Cesar and the King will gain pala in public estima 
tion when the singers are more perfect. It has breadth of design, with elegant 

layfulness ; the ideas are well marked, and it is most dramatically treated 
he love duet between Maritana and Don Cesar is nicely voiced. The orison 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 

Have this day kimpieated a little efair with my triend George, Ear! Bare- 
acres, which J trust will be to the advantidge both of self & that noble gent. 
Adjining the Bareacre proppaty is a smal! piece of land of about 100 acres, 
calied Squallop Hill, igseeding advantageous for the cultivation of sheep, which 
have been found to have a pickewlear fine flaviour from the natur of the grass, 
tyme, heather, and other hodarefarus plants which grows on that mounting in 
the places where the rox and stones dont prevent them. ‘Thistles here is also 
remarkable fine, and the land is also devided hoff by luxurient Stone Hedges 
—much more usefle and ickonomicle than your quickset, or any of that rubbish- 
ing sort of timber ; indeed the sile is of that fine natur, that umber refuses to 
grow there altogether I gave Bareacres 50£ an acre for this land (the igsact 
premium of my St. Helena Shares)—a very handsom price for land which 
never yielded two shiilings an acre; and very convenient to his Lordship I 
know, who had a bill coming due at his Bankers which he had given them. 
Jeames de la Pluche, Esquire, is thus for the fust time a landed propriator—or 


rayther, I should say, is about to reshume the rank & dignity in the country 
which his Hancesters so long occupied.” 


“I have caused one of our inginears to make me a plann of the Squallop 
Estate, Diddlexshire, the property of &c., &c., bordered on the North by Lord 
Bareacres’ Country ; on the West by Sir Granby Growler; on the South by 
the Hotion. An Arkytect & Survare, a young feller of great emagination, 
womb we have employed to make a survey of the Great Caffrarian line, has 
built me a beautiful Villar (on paper), Plushton Hall, Diddlesex, the seat of I 
dela P. Esquire. The house is reprasented a handsome Itallian Structer, 


sung by Miss Romer and Miss Poole is a finished specimen of elegant vocali- 


imbusmd in woods, and circumwented by beautiful gardings. Theres a lake 

in front with boatsfall of nobillaty and musitions floating on its placid sufface 

—and a curticle is a driving up to the grand hentrance, and me in it, with Mrs., 
r perhaps Lady Hangelana de la Pluche. I speak adwisedly. J be go- 

ing to forma noble kivexion. 1 may be (by marridge) going to unight my 

famly once mor with Harrystoxy, from which misfortn has for some sentrieg 
parated us. I have dreams of that sort, 
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“ ve sean sevral times in a dalitifle vishn a serting Erl, standing in « hat- 
titude of bennydiction, and rattafying my union with a serting butifle young 
lady, his daughter. Phansy Mr. or Sir Jeames and Lady tangelma de la 
Pluche! Ho! what will the old washywoman, my grandinother, say’ She 
may sell her mangle then, and shall too by my honour as a Gent.” 


“ As for Squallop Hill, its not to be emadgind that I was going to give 5000, 
Ham I not} Well, I'll order tea, for | can’t wait any longer for my tea; and Sam shalt 


Ib. for a bleak mounting like that, unless I had some ideer in vew. 
a Director of the Grand Diddlesex’ Dont Squallop lie amediately betwigs! 


Old Bone House, Single Gloster, and Scrag End, through which cities our line if you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. 


passes’ 1 will have 40,000 Ib. for that mounting, or my name is not Jeames 


lever,” he continued, ‘* we'll do the best for you, under the circumstances 
aay of supping atten, we'll order supper to be served ata quarier be- 
| vre.”’ 

| To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble,”’ said Heartail, am exceedingly hun- 
| gry, and I believe so are my travelling companions: we have had a very 
| uncomfortable ride, and pt 

“ On, in that case,” replied Dribble, “ perhaps you'd like something to eat. 


| bring up a slice or two of something cold for you to take with your tea. Or, 
Here, Sam; here is the 
| key of the ale barrel : draw about—let me see—one, two, three of them—ay, 


I have aranged a little barging too for my frend the Erl. The line will pass draw about two pints, and bring me the key of the barrel again ” 


through a hangle of Bareacre Park. He shall have a good compensation } 
promis you ; and then I shall get back the 3000 I lent him. His banker's ac 
count, | fear, is in a horrid state.” 


(The Diary now for several days contains particulars of no interest to the 
public :—Memoranda of City dinners — meetings of Directors —fashiouable 


parties in which Mr. Jeames figures, and almost always by the side of his 


new friend, Lord Bareacres, whose * pompossaty,” as described in the 


last Number, seems to have almost entirely subsided. } 
We then come to the following :— 


* With prowd and thankfle Art, | coppy off this morning's Gyzett the follo- 


ing news :— 
«Commission signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Diddlesex 
“* James Augustus de la Pluche, Esquire, to be Deputy Lieutenant.’ ” 


“*North Diddlesex Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 


T never drink ale, sir,” said Heartall. 

* Nor do I, sir,” said I. 

“Oh, don't you 1” said the squire. ‘* Why, then, if you prefer wine you 
can have it ; only I think you had better not spoil your supper. It is fair 
to tell you we have a hot roast turkey for supper. I'm very fond of a hot 
roast turkey for my supper—in fact I always have one for my supper on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

** Hadn't we better order tea in the drawing-room,”’ said Mrs Dribble, “ and 
leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this?” 

** Nonsense, Mrs Dribble !” angrily exclaimed the squire : “ it is no dinner, 
but a mere snack. Besides, where is the use of lighting a fire in the room 
at this time o’ night? Pray, madam, don’t interfere with my orders.” Then, 
addressing himself to us, he continued—* Perhaps you would like hot water 
ijup stairs whilst they are putting your snack on a tray?” 

_ * The “ snack on the tray” was particularly emphasised: no noubt, with 


«+James Augustus de la Pluche, Esquire, to be Captain, vice Blowhard, the humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any disappoint- 


promoted.’ ” 


| ment which our own wild expectations of a more profuse collation might other- 


“ And his it sot Ham I indeed a landed propriator—a Deppaty Leftnant— wise have occasioned. 


May I hatend the Cort of my Sovring? and dror a sayber in my 
I wish the Fench wood land, and me at the head of my 
How I'd extonish ‘em ! 
How Mary Hann would—but non- 


a Capting? 
country’s defens? 
squadring on my hoss Desparation. 
will stare when they see me in younifom ! 
since! I’m halways thinking of that pore gal. She's left Sir John's. 
couldn't abear to stay after { went, I've heerd say. I hope she's got a good 
place. Any summ of money that would sett her up in bisniss, or make her 
comfarable, I'd come down with like a mann. 
sees her, and rode duwn to Healing on purpose on Desparation to leave a five 
ib noatin anvylope. But she’s sent it back, sealed with a thimbill.” 


“ Tuesday. Reseavd tie folloing letter from Lord B—, rellatif to my pre-, 


How the gals, 


She 


1 told my granmother so, who 


|| * We readily accepted the offer of the hot water, and Sam was ordered to 
conduct us to our reom. 

__ “ Stop!” cried our host, as Sam was preparing tu marshall us the way ; 
““stop—there is no fire in any of your rooms, but as I always like to have a 
fire inmy own dressing-room in such horrid weather as this, perhaps you 
might find it more comfortable to go there.” 

ny Admiring this delicate attentiou on the part of our ‘* considerate” host, we 
accepted the offer “ as amended.” As we were about to move forward, Sam 
nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitching the sleeve of his 
fustian jacket. The squire put a key into his hand, accompanying it with 
an mjunetion that he would carefully lockthe door, and bring him the key 
again. On entering the dressing room, this mystery was explained by Sam‘s 


sntation at Cort and the Youniform I shall wear on that hospicious seramcny :|anlocking one of his master's wardrobes, and taking from it his own dress 


“+ My dear de la Pluche, 

“«T think you had better be presented as a Deputy Lieutenant. As for 
the Diddlesex Yeomanry, I hardly know what the uniform is now. The las! 
time we were out, was in 1803, when the Prince of Wales reviewed us, and 
when we wore French grey jackets, leathers, red morocco boots, crimson pe- 
lisses, brass helmets with leopard-skin and a white plume, and the regulation 
pig tail of eighteen inches. That dress will hardly answer at present, and 
must be m 
days. For my part, I decidedly recommend the Deputy Lieutenant. 

“«T shall be happy to present you at the Levee and at the Drawing -room 
Lady Bareacres will be in town for the 13th, with Angelina, who will be pre 
sented on that day. My wife has heard much of you, and is anxious to make 
your acquaintance. 


livery coat, which the former always kept under lock and key, and which upon 
‘this occasion, he had forgotten to leave out. 

* After as comfortable a toilet as the time would admit of, we re-descended 
to the dining room—our expectations of a merry Christmas not much enlarged 
|by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

* The family were taking their tea ; and, on atable in a corner of the room, 
we found a very inefficient substitute for what ought to have been our dinner ; 


ified, of course. We were called the White Feathers, in those ‘for the squire’s directions had been rigidly followed The Tepest consisted of 


‘nothing more than a few slices of coid boiled veal served on a tray, and (as 
we had declined his ale) the remains—somewhat less than half—of a bottle of 
sherry. Worthington’s “ I hope so,” which struck me at the time as being of 
\a very suspicious character, was now shown to deserve the worst we might have 
thought of it. To despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing was 


“© All my people are backward with their rents: for Heaven's sake, my dear| ‘© be divided amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a very long tume ; 


fellow, lend me five hundred and oblige 
Yours, very gratefully, Bareacres.” 
“ Note. Bareacres may press me about the-Depity Leftnant—but /'m for the 
cavviery.” 


and the moment Squire Dribble saw that the last drop was drained from the de- 
canter, he did not ask whether it would be agreeable to us to take any 
newer desired Sam to “take all these things away, and bring a card 
jtable.’”’ 


Rigid regulations, all formed with a view to his own comfort, and from which 


POOLE’S TALES, SKETCHES, AND CHARACTERS. hee mite ig Mee admit of the slightest departure, painfully remind 


John Poole is the author of the successful play of Paul Pry. 
to have been designed as a combination of some of his most happy misceliane. 
ous writings. 


of human character, with just that degree of exaggeration which is necessary 
for telling effect. 
Poole most resembles. 

The first and longest paper in the volume describes a Christmas visit to 
Dribble Hall, the residence of a highly peculiar specimen of the English coun- 
try gentleman. The author and his two friends arrive too late for dinner on 
Christmas eve, and the following is their reception :— 

‘ With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large, easy, red morocco chair, 
in the warm corner of the fireplace, reclined the squire. He did not rise to 
receive us. but welcomed us with—“ Well, how ‘ye do! Come, sit down 
without ceremony. A miserable night, eh! Sitting here in my snug corner, 
I didn’t envy you your ride, that 1 can tell you. Come, sit down. Just the 
party I told you you'd meet. Mrs Dribble, my dear, Mr Heartall and his friend ; 
my cousin, Mr Ebenezer Dribble ; and my wife’s brother and sister, Mr Joby 
Flanks and Miss Susan Flanks. Worthington, I needn't introduce you : you 
know everybody, and everybody knows you. Well, I'm glad you ‘re come 
at last, for it is more than half-past six, aod I was beginning to want my tea.” 

“ Tea !” exclaimed Heartall ; * why, sir, we have not dined !” 

** Whose fault is that, then 7” said the squire; “ I’m sure it is not mine. 
I told you most particularly in my letter that 1 should dine at four precisely 
—I'm certain I did| Here, Ebenezer, take this key and open the middle door 
of the under part of the little bookcase in my private room, and in the right 
hand corner of the left hand top drawer you ‘Il find a book in a parchment 
cover, lettered on the outside ‘ Copy of Leiter Book.’ Bring it to me, and 
lock the door again. "ll show you copies of my letters to you ail, and you'll 
see right.” 

“ My dear Dribble,” said Worthington, you may spare Mr Ebenezer that 
trouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours ; but some impediments m the 
city, together with the fog , 

“« Well,” said Dribble, ‘: all | desire is, taat you should be satisfied it is no 
fault of mine that you have lost your dinner. But did you take nothing by the 


way?” 
*Oh yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” 


It exhibits its author as a man of lively wit and playfulness, 
without any tincture of malice, and as a shrewd observer and clever describer/ [ have been up this hour, and want my breakfast ; 


Of all former English writers, Sterne is the one whom Mr 


ribble is not entirely a fancy sketch It is, in fact, that 


He is also a} pure selfishness, under the mask of larity, which i 
magazine writer of high acceptability. ‘The boek now under vur notice seems persons. he’s 


In the morning after a sleepless night i illi 
‘bedroom, the author is roused by his 
‘Not stirring yet, sir” cried the squire. 


“ Why, sir, it is almost nine; 
hav I always breakfast at 
nine. 

“ Then pray, sir,”’ said 1, with an unaffected yawn, “ pray get your break- 
fast, and don’t wait for me. This is much earlier then les all wi of ring. 
| Besides, I have not slept well, and there is nothing peculiarly inviting in the 
weather. I will take some breakfast an hour or two hence.” 

_ “ Pray get up, my dear siz, and come down stairs, or the rolls will be cold ; 
and I can’t bear cold roils. Now do get up: I hate—that's to say, Mrs. Drib- 
ble hates to see breakfast about all day long ; and” (con inued my kind hearted 
considerate host) you would find it very uncomfortable to take breakfast in 
| Your own room * without a fire'—for it is a bitter cold morning. I'll tell Sam 
bring you some hot water.” 

| *Away he went ; and not long after came Sam with hot water—Sam in- 
rage | me that hs master (polite creature!) had instrocted him to say that 
‘he could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast till | came—nor could the 
ladies. This hint was of course decisive : so, greatly to my dissatisfaction, I 
‘arose ; and (having dressed with as much speed as the discomforts of my posi- 
‘tion would allow) with a blue nose, shrivelled cheek, and shivering from head 
\to foot, I descended to the breakfast parlour. 

*Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party, when I was thus ad- 
dressed by the squire :— 

“A late riser, eb, sir? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no fault of 
imine. You know I called you in time, and [ told you I wanted by breakfast. 
'You must be earlier to-morrow though, as you'll start at eleven. But come, 
my dear sir; what do you take? I’m afraid I can’t recommend the tea, bat 
Pit putia little fresh into the pot if you wish it? However, here is plenty of 
coffee, and” (putting his fingers to the coffee biggin) * it’s nice and warm still. 
‘The eggs are all gone, but you can have one boiled on purpose for you, if you 
like—or what say you to aslice of the coli veal! TI believe you found it ex- 
celleot yesterday! 1 should have made my breakfast of it, if I bad not had 
my broiled leg of the turkey. 1 had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthing- 
ton and Mr. Heartall came down : for they were rather Jate-ish like yourself.” 

‘ Freezing as I was, this was no time for the exercise of an overstrained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted upon me cold veal and cold coffee; so I 


egg. 
“ Then bring me the tea caddy again, Sam,” said Squire Dribble somewhat 


“ Well, then,” rejoined the squire, “ you wont starve.” This he “How Then to have some hot tea and an e 


with a chuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of his larder. “ How- 
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peevisnly ; ‘and here, take the key and get an egg out of the cupboard—or 
two—and let them be boiled. Be sure yon lock the cupboard again, and bring 
me the key. And, Sam—come back. Puta ticket into the basket for the two 
eggs you take out, or I may make a mistake in my egg account.” 

‘The squire made some fresh tea, and in due time poured it out for me; for 
Squire Dribble gallantly relieved his lady from the performance of all the on- 
erous and onfeminine duties of the breakfast table—such as making and pour 
ing out the tea, serving the coffee and cream, distributing the eggs, and doiing 
out the portions of whatever else there might happen to be—by taking theni 
upon himself. 

‘When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the news- 
paper, which had just arrived. 

“Give that to me,’ said Dribble, who had not quite finished his breakfast 
So, taking it from the hands of the servant, he, without offering it to any one 
= put it beneath him, and sat hatching it till he himself had leisure to 
Tead it. 

“It is an odd fancy of mine,” said the squire; ‘ but I would not give a 
farthing for my newspaper unless I see the first of it.’ This was a reason 
sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the proceeding.’ 

The entire two days at Dribble Hall form an inimitable unique pictore, for 
which we woold commend our readers to a perusal of the book, as sufficient in 
itself to remunerate thern for their trouble In the hope of their following our 
advice, we may point out Sir Hurry Skurry and Pomponius Ego as sketches 
particularly worthy of their attention ; nor may they be the worse of knowing 


that the clap trap nautical drama of Dibdin, the intense ruffian-labourer style|' 


of Morton, and other favourites of the playgoing public, are most successfully 
burlesqued in the concluding part of the volume. Perhaps, however, the most 
mirth provoking pert of the book is an anecdute which > a remarkably real 
appearance, under the title of Secrets in all Trades. The author, meeting a 
stranger in a country churchyard, recognises Burley, the late landlord of an 
inn he used to frequent near Cambridge, but now, it appears, retired to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry. Falling into a confidential discourse about the way 
in which this worthy conducted his business, the author receives from him a 
most luminous and satisfactory account of his wines 

**! You can't deny it, Burley : your wines, of all kinds, were detestable— 
port, Madeira. claret, champagne” 

“ There now, sir! to prove how much gentlemen may be mistaken, I assure 
you, sir, as I’m an honest man, I never had but two sorts of wine in my cellar 
—port and sherry.”’ 

* How ! when I myself have tried your claret, your——” 

“ Yes, sir—my claret, sir. One is obliged to give gentlemen everything they 
ask for, sir : gentlemen who pay their money, sir have aright to be served with 
whatever they may please to order, sir. I'll tell you how it was, sir. I never 
would have any wines in my house, sir, but port and sherry, because 7 knew 
them to be wholesome wines, sir; and this I willsay, sir, my port and sherry 
were the—very—best I could procure in all England——” 

“ How ! the best!” 

“Ves, sir—at the price I paid for them. But toexplain the thing at once, 
sir. You must know, sir, that I hadn’t been Jong in business when } discover- 
ed that gentlemen know very little about wine ; but that if they didn’t find 
some fault or other, they would appear to know much Jess—always excepting 
the young gentlemen from Cambridge, sir : and they are excellent judges |” 
[And here again Burley’s little eyes twinkled a humourous commentary on the 
concluding words of his sentence.] “ Well, sir ; with respect to my dinner 
wines I was always tolerably safe : gentlemen seldom find fault at dinner ; 
so whether it might happen to be Madeira, or pale sherry, or brown, or r 

“ Why, just now you told me you had but two sorts of wine in your 
cellar !"’ 

“ Very true, sir; port and sherry. But this was my plan, sir. If any one 
ordered Maderia :—From one bottle of sherry take two glasses of wine, which 
replace by two glasses of brandy, and add thereto a slight squeeze of lemon ; 


‘turalist, tells an anecdote of one that is quite dramatic in its pathos. He had 
présented ‘a very fine specimen of a turtle to the lord mayor, who sent it to 
the London tavern to be taken care of. The day before the 9th of November, 
this turtle was allowed to walk up and down the pavement in front of the ta- 
vern ; but to prevent people running over it, a label was hung round its neck, 
on which was written, ‘ Will be killed to morrow.” This seemed to prey very 
heavily upon the turtle’s mind, for it waddled to and fro, evidently in a very 
excited state ; and a tear was seen distinctly to course down its left cheek, and 
bedew the surrounding flag stones. The poor creature rolled about with in- 
creasing uneasiness every minute, till the lord mayor's state carriage happening 
to pass, it slipped off the pavement, and fell deliberately under the fore wheels 
“of the cumbrous vehicle. It was picked up a shapeless mass of hopeless cal- 
lipash and mutilated callipee. ‘There is no doubt,’ says Gunter, ‘ that this 
was a premeditated act of suicide, for it was proved afterwards that nothing 
but the immense weight of the lord mayor's carriage could have crushed its 
shell. Grief at bis impending fate evidently impelled the distracted turtle to 
the rash act,’” 
— 
SCENE IN A GAMBLING BOOTH AT BADEN. 

Just opposite where I was standing sat a very striking figure, whose pow- 
erfal frame, strong, yet aristocratic cast of countenance, proud sarcastic expres- 
sion, with his richness of costume, seemed to attract more eyes than mine. He 
wore a dark riding coat, over which hung a large, broad gold chain and opera 
glass, hiswhole appearance and ease of manner marking the man of rank and 
|fashion. With au air of apparent absence and indifference, he was playing 
with the seals of his gold watch, with a massy gold snuff-box, and a gold musi- 
cal box, lay beside him; indeed, he seemed to be environed with gold and sil- 
ver, large heaps of dollars, to which he was carelessly adding, lying near him. 
A few minutes before taking his seat, he had been observed in the public walk 
to spurn the prayer of a poor cripple; but here the great capitalist, in the 
realms of fraud, spread his treasures lavishly, with an expression of contempt , 
as if he cared not how soon they should disappear And was he fated to find 
‘his match where he least expected it! The dice box, to which he now chal- 
lenged a stranger, a simple-looking and apparently plain, unpretending charac- 
ter, whose fate I looked upon as sealed, was the only game for a mind like 
his. The gold fish, it was whispered, were fast following the silver ones into 
his net. Pale, lean, and shrivelled, with a hanging look and stupid expression, 
that flatly said he knew nothing and cared for nobody, he was yet repoted 
wealthy withal. He was “ a fresh one,” another sheep come to the shearing : 
he was deemed hardly worth a contest, but he coolly accepted the challenge. 
The stakes ran high : a few throws went in favour of the grand aristocrat, who 
looked round him with an air of triumph ; the eyes of the bye standers follow- 
ing his, while I kept mine fixed onthe ugly little man right before me. Was 
it fancy. or did I observe a rapid motion of bis left hand on making a throw, 
after which a fierce gleam shot from bis sharp, deep-set eve, and he evident- 
ly what is termed “ brightened up.” The tideturned : the great speculator 
at every throw became less the favourite ; bets were speedily made high on 
the other side to cover the first ; stakes are again and again doubled, still in 
favour of the little ugly man ; the charm works deeper and deeper ; the hell 
broth bubbles from its lowest dregs, sparkles and hisses till it runs over the in- 
fernal caldron. Such a storm and hurly-burly of passions could not last lorg, 
and there are limits even to the most astonishing wrath. As the battle grew 
more and more animated, the expressions of the different passions through the 
whole scale, from indifference, pride, scorn, to fear, hatred, revenge, horror— 
the entire scene, as it grew nearer to aclose, was truly terrific. It thenseem- 
ed as if all the evils the human mind could anticipate, shame, grief, want, des- 
peration, were all there painted indelibly upon the features of the but now 
proud, high-soaring spirit, that seemed as if born to look down on his fellow- 
ment It is all over! Every bit of gold and silver, to his watch, chain, and 
seals, his snuff-box, pencil-case, were all put into requisition ere the last hope 
expired. As he rose and passed on, gliding like a spectre from the scene of 


and this I found to give general satisfaction—especially to the young gentle- 
men from Cambridge, sir. But, upon the word of an honest man, IJ could 
scarcely get a living profit by my Madeira, sir, for I always used the best 
brandy. As to the pale and brown sherry, sir—a couple of nice pure water, in 

lace of the same quantity of wine, made what I used tocall my de/icate pale 
(by the by, a squeeze of lemon added to that made a very fair Bucellas, sir— 
a wine not much called for now, sir) : and formy old brown sherry, a /eetle 
burnt sugar was the thing. It looked very much like sherry that had been 
twice to the East Indies, sir ; and, indeed, to my customers who were very par 
ticular about their wines, I used to serve it as such.” 

“ But, Mr. Burley, wasn’t such a proceeding of a character rathe (26 

“I guess what you would say, sir ; but I knew itto bea wholesome wine 
atbottom, sir. But my port was the wine that gave me so much trouble 
Gentlemen seldom agree about port, sir. One gentleman would say, ‘ Burley, 
I don’t like this wine—it is too heavy !’ ‘ Is it, sir? I think I can find you a 
lighter.’ Out went a glass of wine, and in went a glass of water. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ | d say, ‘ how do you approve of that?’ ‘ Why—um—no ; I can’t say 
«] understand, sir, you like an older wine—softer ; I think I can please you, 
sir. —Pump again, sir —‘ Now, sir,’ says I (wiping the decanter with a nap 
kin, and triumphantly holding is upto the hight), ‘try this, if you please’ 
‘ That’s the very wine ; bring another bottle of the same. But one can’t plesse 
everybody the same way, sir. Some gentlemen would complain of my port 
as being poor—without body. In went one glass of brandy. If that didn't 
answer, * Ay, gentlemen,’ says I, ‘ | know what will please you—you like a 
faller bodied, rougher wine, Out went two glasses of wine, and in went two 
or three glasses of brandy. This used to be ; very favourite wine—but only 
with the young gentlemen from Cambridge, sir.” 

“And your claret 

“ My good wholesome port again, sir. Three wine out, three waters in, 
one ped of tartaric acid, two ditto orris-powder. For a fuller claret, a little 
brandy ; for a lighter claret, more water.” 

* But how did you contrive about Burgundy ?”’ 

“ That was my claret, sit, with from three to six drops of bergamot, accord- 
ing as gentlemen liked a full flavour or a delicate flavour. As for champagne, 
sir, that of course | made myself.” 

“ How do you mean ‘ of course,’ Burley?” 

Oh, sir,” said he, with an innocent yet waggish look ; “ surely everybody, 
kes his own champagne—else what can become of all the gooseberries ?’ ”” 

Instinct or Animats.—George Cruickshank has the following happy hit at 

the wonderful anecdotes which one sometimes reads of the intelligence of 


his former triumphs, a sort of horror seemed to seize the bystanders, and I felt 
4 strange icy chill ran through my frame. But see ! all eyes are riveted upon 
that little man, while his grand-looking predecessor is forgotten. He seemed 
to exult for some moments after the successful exercise of his demon power, 
and then looked more insignificant, ugly and stupid than before.—Ainsworth's 
Magazine. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


The French newspapers have recently reported, amongst their accounts of 
‘law proceedings, traits of struggling poverty, so affecting and instructive, that 
we reproduce them for the edification of our readers. 

The first came befure the authorities. in the shape of a fraud on the revenue, 
but one attended by circumstanees;.which have softened the hearts of the 
otherwise rigid and exact functionaries on whom it was perpetrated. It had 
‘een remarked at one of the post-offices that a letter, coming from the frontiers 
of Siberia, and of course entailing heavy postage expenses, arrived regularly 
every three months in Paris, addressed to a Polish count. A few days after 
each letter reached its destination, a tall man, with thick black mustaches, and 
a military bearing, came to claim it. Little difficulty was of course made in 
giving the missive into his hands, the clerk at the same time informed him 
of the price of the postage. The Pole, attentively examining the superscrip- 
tion after shaking his head with emotion, would return it, saying that the let- 
ter bore his name, but was not intended for him. The same circumstance, 
cepeated at stated intervals for several years running, awakened curiosity The 
opening of the letters after the time apvointed by the rules of the post-office, 
afforded no elucidation to this mystery, for the contents were in blank paper. 
Some indiscretion at length revealed the secret ; and it turned out that the 
Polish count was one of a family who took an active part in the revolution of 
Poland, and, after the events of 1831, was, together with his fa‘her, his three 
vrothers, and two uncles, condemned to banishment in Siberia. He alone es- 
caped, and found an asylum in France ; but, reduced to the utmost straits, 
unable to pay postage from so great a distance, and longing to receive tidings 
o/ his relations, they agreed upon the following plan, which they cartied on with 
uccess for several years :—n the cover of the letter, each word in the address 
was written by the different members of his family ; thus the unfortunate Pole, 
from his exact knowledge of the handwriting of each, obtained, by mere exam- 


fination of the outside, certitude of the existence of his captive relations, 


and of their continuing together on the same spot. On hearing this pitiable 
statement, the fanctionaries overlooked the fraud on the revenue in the aff ¢ iou 


which prompted, and the ingeauity which contrived the scheme 


quadrupeds :—* The turtle is naturally of a sluggish temperament ; but, when | 


roused, it has been known to do fearful things. Gunter, the great Swiss na- 


The second incident is of a more =, cast, and resembles one of those 
strange coincidences which are met with in fictions. A young workman ot 
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good character supported a sorrowing mother, whose husband “had many years! 


previously basely abandoned her to great pecuniary distress. Though generally 
a sober and industrious person, he was, one Saturday night, enticed by severa 

fellow artisans to visit a public house near the Barrier d'Enfer. The wine 
circulated freely ; but after a little indulgence, the young ‘man stopped short 
saying that he could not afford to spend any more money away from his mother 
and his home. Accordingly he left the house, and walked towards his resi- 
dence, a little confused, it is true, by the quantity of wine he had swaliowed | 
Presently one of the boon companions, an elderly stranger, overtook him, and 
after commending his forbeara.ce, and expressing much admiration of the sen- 
timents he had uttered, offered to ‘ treat’ him at the first house of entertainment 
they passed. The youth assented. Tiley entered a wine shop, drank, and in a 
short time the guest felt his senses gradually overcome. Still, he retained 
sufficient sense to understand what was going on, and to feel the hand of his 


entertainer gliding stealthily into his pocket. Rendered desperate by the dread|, 


of losing his week’s earnings, he aroused himself, called in the police, had the 
robber arrested, and taken before a commissary or magistrate. The deceitful 
old man defended himself by saying he merely wished to play a trick on his 
young companion, and in proofof his respectability, produced his passport 
The magistrate examined it, and reading it aloud, pronounced the name «f 
“ Jaques Antoine——.’ The accuser, rubbing his eyes, and looking at the 
defendant attentively, called out, after a pause, ina tone of agony, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! c’est mon pere!' and, overcome by cmotion, fell back in a swoon 
At first, dissipation, altered attire, and the time which had elapsed since they 
had met, had effectually disguised the father from the son ; but when the name 


was mentioned, recognition ensued. By the law of France, the accusation of 


a child cannot be taken against a parent, and the defendaut was about to be 
dismissed, when he was confronted by other accusers whum he had defrauded. 
and was committed for trial upon by gone charges of felony. The son returned 
and told the sad tale to his mother ; and has, it is hoped, been taught a les:ou 
of the necessity for temperance which he will profit by. The father will, it ir 
to be feared, end his days an outcast from society. 


~~ Wanrep,—No. 12 of Vol. 5 of the Anglo American, for which 124 cents 
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A seasonable and a very pleasing duty devolves upon us just nuw ; namely. 
that of offering to our readers what the world is apt tocall “ The Compliments 
of the Season. Heaven forfend that this should be the extent purposed in the 
“ Salutations and Greetings” which are exchanged at the season of the New 
Year. Each additional year’s experience in this fluctuating world in which ow 
mortal state is placed, is additional lesson of humility for our very finite wisdom 
of thankfulness for Divine goodness and protection, of hope for the Divine biess- 
ings on our future cares and labors, of good-will towards our fellow-mortals 
who, we know by our own feelings, have like infirmities with ourselves, of 
the gratitude for the good they have intended us, of forgiveness for the evi’ 
they may have meditated or executed against, and with desire to be usefu' 
to others in our generation, even as we expect others will hold out the righi 
hand of fellowship towards ourselves. 

In fact it is only to the ignorant, the thoughtless, or the malevolent that the 
New Year’s courtesies are mere ‘‘ compliments of the season ;" tuere are in 
them much of a devotional character, much that is social, and not a little chai 
is of aselfish nature. We wish well to others because we hope that others 
will wish well to ourselves, and experience shews that good offices cannot be 
lasting where they exist only on one side. This is the doctrine of self-interest, 
and it is the most prevalent one in the human heart ; nevertheless there doe: 
exist in many a bosom the beautiful sentiment of gratitude for kindness whe. 
ther of heart or of action, and also that of love for our fellow-creatures, ena 
bling us to rejoice in their good and to sympathise in their sufferings. 

For our own parts next to the happiness of doing service to others we re- 
joice most that we feel the desire of returning thanks and good wishes to al 
our friends and well-wishers, and have no hesitation in giving utterance to ow: 
feelings. ‘The Supporters of our Journal therefore are earnestly requested tc 
believe in our sincerity, when we assure them that it is from our hearts we 
thank them for the liberality with which they have sustained us, and for th: 
frankness with which so large a portion have expressed their satisfaction con- 
cerning the quality of our labours. 

There is not a style of expression in language which a malevolent feeling 
cannot distort,—there is not a feeling or sentiment of the heart which hearts 
devoid of such may not deride or of which they may not deny the existence ; but 
the good, and they only, know that it is pleasant to the heart to give vent to 
acknowledgments like these ; we therefore, dear Readers offer to you ** The 
Compliments of the Season,” according to our own understanding of the term, 
implying therein our wish for every good towards you, and our thanks for your 


continued support and approval. 


In the world of physics it is a well-kaown fact that action and reaction are 
equal, so also is it in that of mind. The heads of nearly all the peuple in this; 
country and in the British Empire have been in a measure turned, a sort of 
delirium had suddenly come over them, and visions of war and tumult were 
before all eyes, concerning an absent district known by name toa few, and by 
many unknown in any sense of the word. The ripping up of old grievances 
which should ere this have been forgotten for ever, was the first consequence ; 
then followed vituperative expressions, and ill-natured reflections, each side 


Vengeance, and all the other symptoms of angry excitement, leading the unin- 
itiated public to believe that @ach party was either doing or suffering irrepara- 


‘ble wrong, and that an appeal to arms was all that was left to heal the wounds 
of injured national honour or procure redress for wilful injustice. The Press, 
—that great agitator of the world—took the matter in hand, and partly ace 
cord:ng to honest feeling, partly on political party grounds, partly to subserve 
particular interests, and some, perhaps for the mere sake of excitement, they 
fiave so knocked it about, that the plaything itself is put out of shape almost 
‘beyond cognizance, and the players have put themselves out of breath. In 
other words the Press has nearly exhausted the theme, the public are weary of 
it, the thinking part of mankind will not permit the game to be carried on to 
ithe injury of all concerned, the hubbub is over, the fierce fire is reduced to em- 
bers, and every body seems now assured, that war neither can nor ought to take 
place. Be it so; we are glad that people come, however late, to their senses, 
‘provided that during the delirium they have not done sny mischief. Thus 
var it has only been thieatened, and we would fain hope that no relapse may 
take place , but the Press, the Press—the trumpeters of the discord—the Press 
assumes to be the guardians of nature , and who shall guard the guardians ? 


the potatoe crops, were complete failures ; all the world was to be succoured 
nly fiom America, and the Ports of Europe were to be thrown wide open to 
\weicome the reception of the so much-desired supplies. The minister, at least 
of England, is not quite so hasty to believe in this awful state of things ; he 
demurs to so hasty an action upon his own responsibility as that of throwing aside 
‘though but temporarily, the corn laws of his country ; he perceives that as yet 
‘there is no important advance in the price of food ; he satisfies himself that the 
‘matter is greatly exagger ated, and that the crops, though not up to the average 
ire also not so far deficient as to be alarming to the nation, and he stands firm. 
‘{t turns out that he is right, tranquillity resumes its reign when it is discovered 
that agitation will not do, and thus Sir Robert preserves the integrity of the 
laws by acting up to them, until the open legislature will enable him either to 
imodify or repeal them. 

_ Nevertheless the lesson must have convinced the Premier that the corn laws 
are inevitably to be remodelled or repealed. The accession of such men as 
‘Lord Morpeth, and Lord John Russell, is not to be overlooked by him, and if he 
ldo not forthwith make the new measure his own, it will indubitably be theirs. 
|The petulant editor of the London Britannia neither believes himself, nor does 
‘he expect others to believe Lord Morpeth to have acted on such motives as he 
‘expresses, and as for Lord John, the only one who is likely to condescend to 
jnotice the taunt, he is able to dispose of it as it deserves. The following is 
ithe observation of the journalist to whom we have referred :— 

| “ When a saucy menial is first turned out of a fat place, he maintains fora 
\time his dignity and his terms. As his means lessen, his consequence abates ; 
‘rillat last, when out of elbows and in want of a meal, he takes place with the 
\irst master that has need of a varlet, without asking a question as to the 
idirty-work he is to perform. Lords John Russell and Morpeth have engaged 
with the League, without making a single stipulation as to the services to be 


‘required of them, or the wages (hey are to receive.” 

| Now it is well known that Lord Morpeth has never deviated from that self- 
respect which forms part of bis Lordship’s character, he bas not interfered with 
politics since he left the Arena ; he has travelled and exercised his lofty mind 
with nobler things than political squabbles ; he is the hope of a noble house, 
the heir of a fortune sufficient to sustain its dignity, and, spurns at “* mean 
ambition and the pride of” politicians. Lord Morpeth’s accession to the Anti- 
corn-law league is the result of honest conviction, and he will not shrink from 
acting according to the candid avowal he has made. 


Orgcon Question.—An article signid Justice” from an esteemed cor- 
respondent in Skaneateles, has come to hand almost at ‘* the twelfth hour,” and 
we therefore are obliged to postpone its insertiun this week. The considera- 
tions contained in it are on too extensive a scale for its admission at so late a 
day, yet the matter is not long enough to allow of dividing it into two parts. 
* Justice” shall be duly attended to, notwithstanding. 


New Music.—The following have been just published by Mr. J, Atwill, at 
his Music Saloon, Broadway : 

“My Beautiru, Vatiey.”—A sweet, simple ballad, the words of which 
are by E. J. Gill, and the music by John L. Hopkins. It is in the waltz or 
minuctto movement, in G. major, and is suited to a middle tenor, or a barytone 


‘voice, the melody never reaching higher than D. 


“Tue Snow Frake.""—A waliz, by Adolphe Abig. A pretty and graceful 


jsubject, in E flat major. 


Aretina Wattz.—By the same, in F. 

Wuen a Cuitp | roamep rae Green Woovs tHrovece —The music of 
this pretty ballad is by Stephen Massett, we have already bad occasion to no- 
tice it favourably, and we here repeat it, on the appearance of a new edition, 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The favorite ‘ Amilie’’ which in 1838 created a perfect 
furore in New York, was produced at this theatre on Monday evening to an 
excellent house, the audience generally being evidently expectant that old me- 
mories would be revived and old delights renewed. The orchestra struck up 
the overture, and it was exceedingly well performed throughout, but—to our 
great astonishment—it did not elicit the slightest applause, notwithstanding 


throwing as many as could be mustered at the heads of the other; then came 


many of the motifs, formerly the most popular of the composition, were gr ce- 


Comparisons of relative strength for the wmpending struggle, denunciations of, 


fully and appropriately mixed up in it, This was not all, for the entire pers 


Again ;—mankind were on the verge of general starvetion : the corn crops, . 
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formance failed to awaken any enthusiasm of feeling ; the singing was cold, 
the action was cold, and the audience was cold and just tolerant. The only 
encore in the performance was the scena in the second act ‘* Yes, methinks } 
see her smiling ;"’ and even this seemed rather the result of what had become » 
habit when Wilson was the Speekbacker, for it is certain the singing of the 
allegro movement of this scena did not deserye the honour, and it was even 
worse in the repetition than the first time. Mrs. Seguin sang the music of the 
Amilie well and sweetly ; it is to be regretted however, that she is somewhat 
wanting in vivacity of action, for the deficiency in that respect was the main 
cause of the meagre approbation and applause. The splendid voice of Mr 
Seguin must always be listened to with pleasure, but even he fell short of the 
glories which belong to him as a vocalist ; there was a heaviness, a want ot 
vigour in his performance. Perhaps he has sung the part, or rather certain of 
the songs—such as ‘* My boyhood’s home,” “ What is the spell,” &c.—too 
frequently, and has fallen into the carelessness which is produced by over-fa- 
miliarity. Of the Ander! Brenner the less we say the better, and the sooner 
we can forget it the more relief it will be to our own recollections. Mr. Dela 
vanti had but little to sing in the character of Paul Pesta, and that little was 
but of a very mediocre quality. With respect to the choruses they were al! 
very good except the first; but that first was of so much importance to the 
general success of the piece that its failure may be said to have affected all the 
rest. It was the choral accompaniment to “ Rest, Spirit, rest, and whether it 
was that the organist did not hear the choristers or that the choristers did no! 
hear the organ, it unfortunately occurred that they were very far from going to- 
gether. To complete our account, which we are really sorry is not quite up to 
our anticipations, the mise en scene did not seem to have had much pains or 
expense bestowed upon it. It is probable that the whole affair may have gone 
better on the following night,—for the benefitof Mr. Seguin—but we did not 
feel encouraged to sit out a repetition. 

A new melodrame called ‘* Remorse” was brought out here on Thursday 
evening, for the New Year's novelty; we cannot speak of it yet. We are 
glad to see it announced that Donizetti’s Comic Opera of * Don Pasquale”’ is 
in rehearsal, for we are well persuaded that Opera Seria should never be at- 
tempted without first rate strength as well as talent; and moreover we believe 
that comic opera is more agreeable to the public taste. 

The play of Richard IJI.,in preparation under the direction of Mr. Kean, 
will, it is said, be the most splendid thing ever witnessed in this country. 


Bowery Tueatre.—At thishouse the performances at present are of the 
show kind with the exception of the old Christmas lesson ‘George Barnwell ;”’ 
and they all draw very well, without even the exception of that tragedy, the 
fate of which with the audience is pretty much the same as it experiences in 
London at the same season of the year; that is to say, the visitors carry on al) 
their jokes and noize throughout the éragedy, and are still as mice during the 
pantomime that may happen to follow it. The truth is that “* George Barn- 
well” is all but obsolete, and its announcement is but telling the public that a 
thread bare lesson is about to be read, to which nobody even listens. The 
Spectacles are indeed well done here. 

Otyupic Tuearre.—The members of this establishment have need to be 
quick in study and to possess a good share of native humour, for the manages 
puts forth piece after piece with such rapidity that he calls for all the capabili- 
ties of his actors, actresses, carpenters, scene- painters, orchestra, and even the 
call-boy. It istrue, many of these pieces are but ingenious little squibs, in which 
common actors of any tact can gag to almost as great advantage as they can 
recite text, and in such men as Nickinson, Walcott, Everard, Conover,—to say 
nothing of that prince of Gag, Mitchell himself—here are ample materials for 
the display of humour; and on the other hand Miss Taylor, Miss Clark, and) 
Mrs. Hardwick ably sustain the female force. Miss Partington as a danseuse 
is constantly increasing in public favour; she and Miss Taylor dance a Bohe-) 
mian Polka together in beautifulstyle. The latest introductions here are ‘‘ The 
Railroad King,” the chief point in which is the “ Punch” anecdote of the 
Cat's meat man giving up business to go into the “ Railroad Director line ;”' and 
** Long Stories,” which enables Nickinson to personate an o/d blind man in 
good style ;— though not equal to the centagenarian, Adam Leathersole, by Bass 
at the Park Theatre. 


lady better calculated to impart such assistance than Mrs. Vernon, whose cor- 
rect and spirited representations of character have loug won for her public ad- 
miration. Every tone and sentence uttered by her is marked by good-sense 
and propriety, and for our own part we most sincerely wish her unquallified 
success. : 


Mr. Edwin Forrest, the celebrated American tragedian, has been fulfilling a 
most successful engagement at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. This elegant 
theatre was opened for the season on the 18th Nov., when Mr. Forrest made his 
first appearance in Glasgow in the tragedy of “ King Lear.” His reception 
was of the most flattering kind, being frequently greeted by rounds of applause. 
Mr Forrest afterwards appeared in “ Damon and Pythias,”’ “Othello ” * Ham- 
let,”” and ** The Gladiator,” with the same success. Mr. Forrest appeared on 
the Monday following at Edinburgh, and was received with great enthusiasm, 
It is said that Miss Cushman is engaged at the Haymarket Theatre, and that 
she will appear on the 29th Jan, in the character of Romeo. On the same oc- 
casion a younger sister of Miss Cushman will make her début as Juliet. 


Literarp Notices. 


Tue Practicat, Astronomer, Comprisine or Licut anp 
Cotours, &c.—By Thomas Dick, L.L.D.—New York : Harpers.—This is a 
handsome volume of over 400 pages, illustrated with numerous explanatory 
engravings ; and constitutes the fifth number of Harpers’ ‘“‘ New Miscellany.” 
Mr. Dick is unquestionably the most popular writer of the age on scientific 
subjects, as the great popularity of his ‘Christian Philosopher” amply de- 
monstrates. The present volume is in the same spirit, and intended as a guide 
to the study of the sublime and fascinating science of Astronomy. It describes 
the various kinds of telescopes, gives directions for the use of instruments, and 
communicates a vast quantity of information on every thing that is connected 
with the general subject. We can cordially recommend it to the community. 
Tue Bisie.—No. 46.—Harpers.—The 
publishers are quickening their pace towards the completion of this beautiful 
edition ; and we have no doubt that purchasers are eager to see it finished, for 
separate numbers do not keep well, and this work is far too valuable to be ren- 
dered defective through loss or destruction of any of its parts. 

Tue Lavy or Mitan.—By Mrs. Thomson —New York : Harpers.—This 
is an interesting romance, the time being fixed in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the place the Italian States. The Guelphs and the Ghibelines 
were in fall faction, and in:eresting incidents hourly springing up at that pe- 
riod of Italian history. The avthoress has handled the story well, and seems 
to be well read in the times in which she places it. 

Tue Wanverinc Jew. —Part VIII].—New York : Harpers. 
—This new edition of Eugene Sue's most interesting novel seems to have re- 
vived all the enthusiasm with which its first appearance was hailed. The il- 
lustrations are numerous, spirited, and forcible. 

Lerrers anp Speecues or Oriver Cromwett.—New York: Wiley & 
Putnam.—This work, in two volumes, occupies four parts of the admirable 
* Library of Choice Reading,” issued by the enterprising publishers above« 
named. The true character of Cromwell has been in continual course of de- 
velopement from his own days tothe present,and he is yet far from being 
clearly understood. The subject, in the work before us, is handled by the per- 
ceptive Carlyle, who has here divested himself of much of that transcendental 
style which not a little defaces his later writings, and obscures an otherwise 
lucid mental vision. The work should be largely read, were it only to clear 
away the mists which poets, dramatists, and novelists throw over the period in 
their pictures of cavaliers and roundheads ; or to restore Cromwell to his true 
position of a man of action in stirring times, without making him on the one 
hand a cold remorseless hypocrite, or on the other a special messenger of ven- 
geance. 

Tae Strancer.—A Play, from the German of Kotzebue.—N. York: Tay- 
lor.—As a portion of the acted drama, the publishers have issued this, under 
the editorial supervision of Mr. E. Sargent. Our sentiments respecting it, as 
of a vitiated school of moral, are well known to our readers; but as an appeal 
to the feelings we must not deny its powers. 


FITZ-BOODLE ON DINNERS! 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—This establishment is not only in full blast, but doing 
a highly profitable business ; but the members uf it are hard wrought. What 
shall we say of Mrs G. Jones and Mr. W. Marshall performing severally the, 
characters of Ion and Adrastus, and afterwards, on the same night, Mrs. Haller 
andthe Stranger? Yet so it is, and well too; and these are but “a sample " 
of the professional labors here. The management possess a strong, effective, 
and attractive company, and the varieties in the successive bills are very judi | 
ciously selected. | 

Hitt Tueatre.—We learn that important alterations will shortly, 
be made here, with the intent to impart an interest te the performances which 
it is hoped may render the place attractive, highly respectable, and sofficiently 
patronized. The performances will close to-night, and workmen will be imme- 
diately engaged on the premises to enlarge the theatre considerably and fit! 
it with every regard to elegance and convenience. It is purposed to have all 
things completed by the middle of February, when it will be re-opened under 
the management of Messrs. Draper and Myers. 

Mrs. Vernon.—We perceive in the daily journals the advertisement of this 
accomplished artiste for pupils, in reading, recitation, &c., more especially in- 
tended to those who have a view to professioral instruction for the Stage, but 


In the first place—as to central ornaments—have them as handsome, as 
massive, as you like—but be hanged to flowers! I say; and, above all, no 
candelabra on the tableno cross-light; faces are not seen in the midst of 
the abominable cross-lights, and you don’t know who is across the table.— 
Have your lights rich and brilliant over head, blazing on the sideboard, and 
gleaming hospitably from as many sources as you please along the walls, 
but no lights on the table, ‘* Roses, bouquets, moss, and foliage,” I have an 


‘\utter contempt for, as quite foolish ornaments, that have no right to appear 


in atmospheres composed of the fumes of ham, gravy, soup, game, lobster- 
sauce, &c. Flowers were not made to eat—away with them! I doubt 
whether even young unmarried Jadies should be allowed to come down to 
dinner. ‘They are a sort of flowers—pretty little sentimental gewgaws— 
what can they know about eating? They should only be brought down for 
balls, and should dine upon roast mutton in the nursery. 
** Beautiful white damask and a green cloth are indispensable.” Ah, my 
dear Lionel, on this head I exclaim, let me see the old mahogany back again, 
with the crystal, and the wine quivering and gleaming in it. I am sorry 
for the day when the odious fashion of leaving the cloth down was brought 
from across the water. They leave the cloth on a French table because it 
is necessary to disguise it; it is often a mere set of planks on trusses, the 
meanness of which they disguise as they disguise the poverty of their meat; 
let us see the naked mahogany ; it means,! think,not only a good dinner,but a 
ns drink after dinner. In houses where they leave the cloth down you 
now they are going to shirk their wine. And what is a dinner without a 
subsequent drink? A mockery—an incomplete enjoyment at least, Do 


very useful to all who desire to become correct readers, We know not any! 
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ou and I go out to dine that we may have the pleasure of drinking tea in 
the drawing-room, and hearing Miss Anne or Miss Jane sing? Fiddle-de- 
dee! Ican get the best singing in the world for half a guinea! Do we 
expend money in cabs, kid-gloves, and awful waistcoats, in order to get. 
muffins and tea? Bah! Nay, does any man of sense declare honestly that 
he likes ladies’ conversation? I have read in novels that it is pleasant, the 
refinement of woman’s society—the delightful influence of a female pre- 
sence, and so forth, but say, now, as a man of the world and an honest fel- 
low, did you ever get any good out of woman’s talk? What a bore a clever 
woman is!—what a frightful bore a mediocre, respectable woman is! And) 
évery woman who is worth anything, will confess as much. 

If I accept an invitation to a house, where a dessert cloth practice is main- 
tained, (it must be, I fear, in large dinners of apparat now, but [ mean in 
common reunions of ten or fourteen,)—if I accept a dessert-cloth invitation 
and a mahogany invitation subsequently come, I fling over dessert-cloth.— 
To ask you to a dinner without a drink is to ask you to half adinner. 

A man who sets vou down to a driblet of chapamgne—who gives you a 
couple of beggarly glasses between the courses, and winks to John who. 
froths up the liquor in your glass, and screws up the remainder of the bot-. 
tle for his master’s next day’s drinking—such a man is an imposter and des- 


we wee snob. This fellow must not be allowed an excuse for his practice. | 


o!—no! you poor lily-livered wretch! if money is an object to you,| 
drink water, (as we have all done; perhaps, in an august state of domestic’ 
circumstances, with a good heart ;) but if there is to be champagne, have. 
no stint of it, in the name of Bacchus! Profusion is the charm of hospi-. 
tality ; have plenty if it be only beer. A man who offers champagne by 
driblets, is a fellow who would wear a pinchbeck breastpin, or screw on. 
spurs to his boots to make believe that he kept a horse. I have no words 
of scorn sufficiently strong to characterize the puny coward, shivering on 
the brink of hospitality, without nerve enough to plunge into the generous 
stream ! 

Another word should be said to men of moderate means, about that same 
champagne. It is actually one of the cheapest of wines, and there is no 
wine, out of which, to speak commercially, you get your returns so direct- 
ly. The popping and fizzing, and agreeable nervous hurry in pouring and 
drinking, give it a prestige and an extra importance—it makes twice the) 
appearance, has twice the effect, and dosen’t cost you more than a bottle of 
your steady, old, brown sherry, which has gathered on his head the interest 
of accumulated years in your cellar. When people have had vlenty of 
champagne, they fancy they have been treated liberally. If you wish to 
save, save upon your Hocks, Sauternes, and Moselles, which count for no-! 
thing, but disappear down careless throats like so much toast and water 

I have made this remark about champagne. All men of the world say 
they don’t care about it ; all gourmands swear and vow that they prefer sil-| 
lery a thousand times to sparkling, but look round the table and behold !) 
We all somehow drink it. All who say they like the sillery will be found’ 
drinking the sparkling. Yes, beloved sparkler, you are an artificial, bar-. 
ley-sugared, brandied beverage, according to the dicta of connoisseurs. 
You are universally sneered at, and said to have no good in you. But con- 
sole yourself, you are universally drunken—you are the wine of the world, 
—you are the liquor in whose bubbles lies the greatest amount of the spar-! 
kle of good spirits. May I die but I will not be ashamed to proclaim my: 
love for you! You have given me much pleasure, and never any pain—_ 
you have stood by me in many hard moments, and cheered me in many dull) 
ones—you have whipped up many flagging thoughts, and dissipated many 
that were gloomy—you have made me hope, ay, and forget. Ought a man 
to disown such a friend? 

Incomparably the best champagne I know is to be found in England. It 
is the most doctored, the most brandied, the most barley-sugared, the 
most winey wine in the world. As such, let us hail, and humor, and love 
it. 

What is it, ladies, that so often drives men out to clubs, and leaves the 
domestic hearth desolate—what but bad dinners? And whose faul. is the 
bad dinners but yours—yours, forsooth, who are too intellectual to go into, 
the kitchen, and too delicate to think about your husband's victuals? [| 
know a case in which the misery of a whole life, nay, of a whole series of 
little and big lives, arose from a wife’s high and mighty neglect of the good, 
things of life, were ennui, estrangement, and subsequent ruin and suicide, | 


NAPOLEON, 

A correspondent of the Boston Atlas, writing from Brussels, brings to 
recollection the following incident in the life of Napoleon, 

The Allee Verte is a fine, long avenue, with a triple row of lime trees, 
which were spared by Marshal Saxe, at the entreaty of the ladies of Brus- 
sels, when he besieged the city: displaying more gallantry than Welling- 
ton, who cut down the Bois de Boulogne, regardless of the petitions of the 
Parisian ladies. In 1810, that memorable year when Rome, Amsterdam, 
Dantzic, Antwerp, and Paris, were cities of the same proud Empire, Na- 
poleon brought his young bride to Brussels, and was received with great 


enthusiasm and pomp. On the morning after his arrival, mounted on a 


white horse, he reviewed the troops of the garrison in the @/lee Verte and 
as the different regiments defiled before him, remarked a grenadier who 
bore the chevrons of a sergeant-major. ‘Tall and erect, his black eyes 
blazed, like stars, from a face bronzed by twenty campaigns, while an 
enormous moustache rendered his appearance still more formidable or 
bizarre. When the line was re-formed, the Emperor rode up to the regi- 
ment of grenadiers, and called the sergeant to the front. The heart of the 
old soldier beat high, and his cheeks glowed. 

**I have seen you before,” said Napoleon—*‘ your name ?” 

“Noel, sire,” he answered with a faltering voice. 

“Were you not in the army of Italy ?” 

* Ves, sire, drummer at the Bridge of Arcole.” 

yon became sergeant-tmajor ?” 

“At Marengo sire.” 

since ?” 

‘“*[ have taken my share of all the great battles.” 

The Emperor waved his hand, the grenadier returned to the ranks, and 
Napoleon spoke rapidly to the Colonel for a few moments—the quick glances 
of his eyes, towards Noel, showing that he was talking of him. In fact, he 
‘was oue of those brave and yet calm soldiers, slaves to duty and discipline, 


‘that the Emperor loved. He had been distinguished for his bravery, in 


several battles, but his modesty had prevented his soliciting advancement, 
and he had been overlooked in his promotions. The Emperor recalled 
him to his side. 

“You have merited the Cross of the Legion of Honor,” said he, giving 
him the one he wore—“ You are a brave man !” 

The grenadier, who, at this moment, stood between the Emperor and the 
Colonel, could not speak, but his eyes said more than volumes. Napoleon 
made asign, the drums beat a roll, there was a dead silence, and the Colo- 
nel, turning towards the new knight, who, with trembling hands, was 


| placing his cross on his breast, said, with a loud voice— 


‘“*In the name of the Emperor respect sergeant-major Noel as sub lieuten- 
ant in your ranks.” 

“The regiment presented arms. Noel seemed in adream, and only the 
stern, immovable features of the Emperor prevented him from falling on 
his knees. Another sign was made, the drums beat, and again the Colenel 
spoke— 

‘In the name of the Emperor, respect sub-lieutenant Noel as a lieuten- 
ant in your ranks,” 

This new thunderstroke nearly overpowered the grenadier—his knees 
trembled, his eyes, that had not been moist for twenty years, were filled 
with tears, and he was vainly endeavoring to stammer his thanks, when 
he heard a third roll of the drums, and the loud voice of his Colonel: 

“In the name of the Emperor, respect lieutenant Noel as captain in your 
ranks.” 

After this promotion, the Emperor continued his review with that calm 
majestic air, Which none who ever beheld forgot—but Noel, bursting into 
a flood of tears, fainted in the arms of his Colonel, while, trom the regi- 
ment, came a loud, united shout, of Vive L’ Empereur! 

Noel now resides in Brussels, an infirm old man, for he has seen nearly 
ninety summers, but still a devoted admirer of Napoleon. I met him at a 
Masonic Lodge, and learning that [ was about to visit the field of Waterloo, 
he kindly furnished me with much valuable information. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
DYSPEPSIA —To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
ease, isthe grand olject of medical science, This is efficiently demonstrated in the 


arose out of an obstinate of serving a leg of mutton three days TUN" | nealing virtues of Dr. Benjamin Pitts. The cures effected by this 


ning in a small and respectable family. 


Mortimer Delamere was an ornament of the Stock Exchange, and married) 
at the age of twenty-five. 

Before marriage he had a comfortable cottage at Sutton, whither he used| 
to drive after business hours, and where you had roast ducks, toasted cheese, | 
steaks and onions, wonderful bottled stout and old port, and other of those 
savoury but somewhat coarse luxuries, with which home-keeping bache- | 
lors sometimes recreate their palates He married and quitted his friends 
and his little hospitalities, his punch and his cigars, for a genteel wife and’ 
house in the Regent's Park, where I once had the misfortune to take pot-, 
luck with him. 

That dinner, which I never repeated, showed me at once that Delamere’s 
happiness was a wreck. He had cold mutton and mouldy potatoes. His). 
genteel wife, when he humbly said that he should have preferred the mut- 
ton hashed, answered superciliously that the kitchen was not her province, | 
that as long as there was fuod sufficient she did not heed its quality. She) 
talked about poetry and the Rev. Robert Montgomery all the evening, and, 
about a quarter of an hour after she had left us to ourselves and the dessert,| 
summoned us to exceedingly weak and muddy coffee in the drawing-room, | 
where she subsequen‘ly entertained us with bad music, sung with her own 
cracked, false, genteel voice. 

But what was the consequence of a life of this sort? Where the mutton): 
is habitually cold in a house, depend on it the affection grows cold too. De-|) 
lamere could not bear that comfortless, flavorless, frigid existence. He took || 
refuge in the warmth of aclub. He frequented not only the library and the) 
coffee-room, but alas ! the smoking-room and card-room. He became a vi-) 
veur and jolly dog about town, neglecting the wife who had neglected him,|) 


and who is now separated from him, and proclaimed to be a marytyr by her) 


genteel family, whereas, in fact, her own selfishness was the cause of his), 
falling away. Had she but condescended to hash his mutton and give him, 
a decent dinner, the poor fellow would have been at home to this day ; would} 
never have gone to theclub or played with Mr. Denman, who won his money ;) 
would never have been fascinated by Senhora Dolora, who caused his duel | 
with Captain Tufto; would never have been obliged to fly to America after 


issuing bills which he could not take up—bills, alas! with somebody else’s| | where every attention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a 
Frazer's Mag. | home, The most satisfactory references will be given and expected, 


name written on them, 


|'state of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) 


cleansing properties, they remove all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Sto 


Views on Indigestion as a sourceof various Undefined ard Iriegular Ne: vous Sensa 


tions. 
“Tils, small at first, grow larger from delay, 


And slowly eat their sad and canker ng Aay; 
Thus by successive throes, the frame is torn, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are goue.”’ 

The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterio: s agents which im 
mediately connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their func 
tions disordered vy an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of 
that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying the mor 
oid impression to the Brain. And although the Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
gans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stowach and Bowels can, in 
every grade of human existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 
body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rormof Tic Dolereaur—the alarming 
convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can ail frequently be traced to the source 
above mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 


ded ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 


P-RANDRETH PILLs are confidently recom 


mach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
iu fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exe: ta most beneficial influence 
jn all cases of disease. 
(ij- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sel! my Pil!s—if you purchase of 
8. BRANDRETI, M.D, 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No 5 Market Street, 


Brooklyn. 
PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD —A couple of Gen- 
tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife,can be accommodated with 4 partments and 
Board to any specified extent,by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), 
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JAMES PIRSSON, {CTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 

MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, | |. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. \wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 


OG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. row ILl., in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., wiih many hundred wood cuts.— Price 
: GANS MONRRATS. Se 2. THE PICTORIAL. BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
4 LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and; authorized version, witn original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts 

Counsetlor at Law, Ollice No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.—|/3 vols , large Svo., cloth.—$10,00. 
Ottice hours from A.M.to6 P.M. A. W. take Acknowiedgments of Deeds | 3. THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
and other tstrumencs in all parts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. | PITY and NATURAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
- '2 vols., super royal 8vo., cloth.—$6,00. 

MNUE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly || 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
developing its immense advantages over the and neariy exploded ruinous Credit} 000 wood cuts, bound in Cloth — 
System; aud in no branch business are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sel-|| S LIBRARY EvITION of SHUAKSPEARE, vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00, 
Jer, than in the very necessary ove of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct); 6 THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
from the humbugging practices of the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low jof 1000 Eogravings.—! ublisued under the superintendence of the ** Society tor the 

prices,) would solicit the attention of geutlemen who are in want of really good cloth-| |Diffuston ot Useful Knowledge. —43 vols., (2mo , bound in cloth, lettered.—$35,00. 
ing, to a large assortmeat of fine and tashionable West ef England aud French Cloths, | Also, —The MAPS of the Society for the Ditiusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
c Waistcoatings, &c., ef every shade and style, just from|/22d bound in 2 vols,, Russiv, with an Index to Places.— $55,00. LSept.20-tf. 
Europe, and seiecied for tis special use, allof which will be manutactured in the most|/| ~~~ re 
fasuionadle and eleg int manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship FLOW ERS, BOQUE TS, &c. 
thot for IS years has characterized his estavlishment. For cash only—but at prices ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
competing with the cheapest ia the cily—while he guarantees his articles shall be the ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
very best and in every respect equal in quality to those the most costly. esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 

Mr. ©. 8. Babcock, long and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is||\Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
re-engaged, aud (.C. asserts contideatly that one trial of his establishment wili induce} flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
continued patronage. N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 

Gentiemen woo are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, wil]| Gentlemensupplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
do well to call oa CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash ices. Ap. 20 tr. 
Tailoring “stablishment, No.9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) } 

N.B.—Making and Triiming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at prices) 74 OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WIIOLESALE PRICES, BY 


commensurate with the above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov.l5-tm. | J. T. WILLISTON, Deater in Watches, No. | Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
\Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted Lo perform well, or the 
FIRS? PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. jmoney retunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 


? tthe lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
R. OLIVER 8. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 
: rye tes ’ 7 | ole, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
Dol ‘years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
Baiidings. Class Hours,—1! a.m , daily, tor Ladies. Gentlemen at9amM.and 3 and7 terms T. J. WILLISTON 
P.M. Private iastruction given. For Sale, Goldsmith's of Penmanship.” 8-1 No Courtlandt Street Up Stairs 
Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 2 We ie Sigg ’ ; 
Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is ainong the 
choicest specimens of Penmanship that | have ever scen.” GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
= ' From the New York Courier & Enquirer. No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
* The Chirographic art 1s much more important to mankind than it is generally con-|' Il. GUNTER h 
‘ aving taken the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inform 
idered, and Mr. Goidamith may a ~ sag Ey considered at its head.” H. his numerous friends in the City and Country thatthe Establishment has under 
charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele- 
Mr. Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art. gant andeligible places of refresiment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 


From the Boston Morning Post. or ; ani i : 
Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivatied.| | sequive Chad te Se Whe tomer of Rapes 


of Meals. 

n the ase ofthe Fea” = See Nov-i5-tf. |/ WH. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
LIFE INSURANCE tronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 

. * no “x charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli DR. POWELL, M.D., 

Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
r J a2 : TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ fromY 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY A to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
OF LONDON. tfection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, \bhe disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exlubiting very Jittle 
ak morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 
Orrick 74 WaLL Street. lof vision, objects at first jooking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 


JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman, ‘uunetly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
John l. Palmer, Esq. |somelimes only portions of objects being visibie, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. | ‘foat in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
James Boorman, Esq. New York lof heavinessin the browor temple,too trequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
George Barciay, Esq. jminating in total loss of vision. 
Samuel S. Howland, Esq. CATARACTS and OPAUITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
Gorhim A Worth, Esq. | most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. J ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. joe distinguished frem the natural. ; 
Sears C. Walker, Esq: | SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY 
4 7 
LEANDER STARR, Manager. and General Agent forthe United Statese | Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. : 


and British N. A. Colonies. 
|& T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 

J. KEARNY RODGERS, M D , 110 Bleecker Street. Ne been heretotore executed. M. B.BRADY respectfully invites the attemion of 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. ¢ New York. ‘the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. lof DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment ; believing 
BANKERS. shat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 

The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, \made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
Seascreen. igard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. n all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecoiouring department isin the hands 


of a competent and practical person, ard in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of, jj? The American Institute awarded a First Fremium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 

great importance to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance|'gRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

Companies, viz :— — | *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
The peculiar aiv intage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- plied. M. B. BRADY. {Ap19. 

ment, thas blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! | 


A largesum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three! OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


ae Local Directors, (as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee), cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
The payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. pee of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
No charge for stamp duty. | The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 


Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture icountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


of policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

Cogaittnns inthe posse less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamophiet ) ; 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data’ | Park New York. 
for caicalations of the vaiueof the “ bonus” in this institution. These profits will at’ | in Union Park, “ 
each division be ps yay at tag aaeed. || The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 

|\must render them the most populer of any offered to the American public. 

The ries * for life with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign COMPANY) JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


The pubiic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this SSOP, 91 John-st 
institutioa—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford-|| 


ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 
A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 
(Sept.6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
MASTIC CEMENT. FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
ESSRS. J. & Hf. FRANK LANDand THOWAS HaRRIS beg to recommend to the DETROIT in 4 days. 
attention of all persous interested in buildings, their much asproved Mastic, which MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
is the most durable and beautiful comoosition ever yet invented for covering the exte- TORONTO, HAMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble orstone; no lime or HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 


of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of Jead, and other ingre-, &c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
dients, forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability., Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 


Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to |&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Nov.15-3n. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., NY. ||Canada,inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
N.B.—Mr. C. Hf. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has||_ Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘“* Emigrant’s 
a taste for drawing. \Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 


ito almost any part of the country the 
RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy| |Guides, will have the same forwar or any information will be cheerfully communi. 
on cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manuiactusers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. Myl0-tf, corner Maiden Lane, 
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CLARKE, THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 
FASHIONA : ’ MINIATURE PAINTER. 
lion. 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 


thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 


B. CLARKE returns 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the) ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
readers of The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is, Wather 
much below that of other in Rooms No. alker Street. (dec.6-ly. 
f the work will be similar to thato uudage, Tryon 7 “|| 
ed G. B. C. was for a long pated ere ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from....------- en deewaieKeaanen - $16,00 to $20,00 No 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
Cane Pants 6,000 8,50 ATR. ROVLSTONE has the honour of informing the Public and the Patrons of the 
“« Satin Vests of the very best quility...... grcneccoce - 3,50to0 4,50 M Establisimen', that the School ia now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. | tion and Exercise Kiding 
Dress Coats $7,'0 to $9,00 | Since the close ef iasi Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
Pants and Ves!s ......-.-------- -- 1,50to 2,00 | lighted with gas. 
|, The Scnoo! for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.M.to2pmM. For 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London, 
iL? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
(Mr8-tf.} B CLARKE, 132 William street. | Waren gist from 7 to 10 P.M. 
No Gentiemen admitted during the heurs appropriated to Ledies. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTH. | [o> Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establ.shment, will have the privilege of 


| Gentiemen from April Ist to Oct. 3ist from6éto8 o’clock a.m., and from Nov. Ist to 


CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. | riding them in the school gratis. - : 
H& Subscribers beg to aunounce that the above Hotei, situate in tne ceutre of bu- For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston at ee 
siness, ant adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Gdice, has veen newly, Street. 


shed with the utmost regard to che comfort of Fauulies and Traveilers. The bu- 
es will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiatended the | DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1545. 
EVENING CLASS. 


ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 


North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 
The Table will be oleniifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the’ R DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
Season, and the Cellar is s:ocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. || ing, for E eestrisn Tuition and exercise Riding. 
From their experience, and a strict atten'ion to the comfort and convenience of thei, 4 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicita share public patronage. TERMS : 
fig excellent aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
My3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. | $15 00 --- $12 00 
10 10 00} 20 Rides............ 0 00 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM'GRATION OFFICE, Slagle $00] Single 
Soutu Street, corner Maipen Lane. 2 50 


fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their’ 12 Lessons Pe $9 00 20 Rides......-.--.-- ----+ $10 00 
house,an! gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through , Single 
the season of 1845. "aoe RULES 


The great increase in tlis branch of their busiuess, and to g‘ve satisfaction to al! par- | 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give tis personal attention | 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOPT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
for wilihave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board | 
ship in ascomfortable a manner as possible. etter proof that such wil! be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory mannerin which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 


I—Al|i Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lesson the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Gentiemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9 a 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours approprist@@ to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N B.—The Schoo! nas refitted and furnisued with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 


bers are Agents comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKRTS axp THE UN'TED LINE, address isreques‘ed previous to commencing. 
OF LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a sh'p from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
cluded. The wel! established character of those Lines renders further comment unne ‘{ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 


F themseives of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 


cessary ; suffice it theretore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
Ledies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 


toall parties who may send for their friends through them, I= all cases where those 

sent for decline coming out, the full smount of money paid fortheir passage will be re | ver, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. iH VETT, 
funded. Afree passage to Liverpool from any port in Ire:and or Scotland can be se- | Office No, 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
cured. Apply oraddress (post paid), W_ &J T.TAPSCOTT, ' Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

: South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. | YW? Al! orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
Agency in Liverpoo!— | ounctually attended to. My24-ly. 
WM. TAPSCOTT, or RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 

LUMBE DAGUERRIAN DEPOT,251 Rroadwa NTOINE VIGNES, one Perkins’ House, Boston, re 
spectfully informs his friends and the travelling ptbiic,that he has opened the 


corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jeweiry Store). awarded the Medal. fow h 
couse No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade Stree',calied the HOTEL DE PARIS 
Premiums, and two ‘*highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila | where he wil! be happy to accommodate those who may patronise him, with Board and 


delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilited. Vike dink’ 
Price uf Puotograpns to. of ordinary ones at other placex | ihe day, week OF month, ow the most reasonable terme. 
sotaa no one need now sit for an ordiaary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker || of very superior quality Oct.4-2 
Plumbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for | 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. ' CHU RCH.—PARLOU R AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. “r29. | HE subscriber continues to manulacture Organs in the most superior man- 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. }| 
Also, those most useful Instruoments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland || . : 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra ts payable at sight without discount was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
for any amount from £) upwards, at the following places, viz.:— | Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable. — 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned&!| 33. bas been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 


Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London— 2 
and branches throughout England and Wales. , \the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
IN IRELAND—The Nations! Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches| American Institute, of this city. 


IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotiand,Green. | GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, ‘ 

ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. i Aug. 23.—6m. Sel’ Si 83 Anthony St. New York. 
My!0-tf W.& J.T. TAPSOCOTT, Sonth-st., cor. Maiden Lane. “NEW ORGAN. 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 


M*: GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
LVL in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. ‘\tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpool packer) factory. ‘ 
ships, sailing every five days. Th» subscribers in calling the attention of oi¢ | They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


countrymen and the pub ie generally, to their unequalled arrangements for bringing |j our of bis character and conduct, as deve oped ; ; : 
out persons here by their friends, beg to stave, that after this year the nusiness of the pee with him d *. ¢ I in their recent business 


house at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, under the name of Herdman, 
Keenan &Co. Those sending for their friends through this estab/ishment, will at once,, A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


See the greatimportance of having a brinch of the nouse in Liverpool, - be rte pre-| jin his dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
clade all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are/|-jmmend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 


well known to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers. commanded by - : : : 
kind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days from Liverpool, offers Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 


every facility that can be furnished. With such Superior subscri-' his profession 
bera look forward for a continu ition of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- 4 
tenied to them for so many years past, andin case of any of themengaged do not em. | New York, July 14, 1845. 
bark, the passage money will de refunded as customary. | Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Tne steamboat passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff Henry Esler, Leon’d, 
Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 


required 
shange.—T itti their friend y rely iv! “ 
of to Sends say Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Aog. 23 —6m. 


will ba done sa'iefactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend-|| 
ed. Adraft wil! thea be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for!! - a = - 
same returned by mail. Drafts a-e made payable at the following Banking Institutions | J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
oo wienest any charge,viz:— No. 26 Ann Srreer, 

n Engiand, Messrs. James Bult, Son Co., Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Live: pool; Nationai Provincia! Bank of England | Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 


and Branches throughout Eugiand and Wiles. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches.) of prices —_ 
Birmingham Baiokiig Comp ny, Lancaster Banking Company. Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 


In treland—National Bank of Ir-iand, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their | © : : 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. i Making and Trimming seecseeceeeese---- 5,00 to 8,00 
In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank Cassimere Pants Coe cece core eece cose cece 4,00 to 8,00 
of Scotland and Branches i] Making and Trimming .............---.. 1,50 to 2,00 
For further paiticulars, apply, if bv letter, post-paid, to 1 Vests 3,00 to 5,00 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 South-st., N. York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO, Liverpool. Making and Trimming .....-.-..------.. 1,50 to 2,00 
N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile,| The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
Charleston, and Savannah, du'ing the fall of exch year, by which freight and passen-||.urpassed by any house in the city. 


gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers | 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the wifferent | Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 


canal and rajiroad routes, at the lowest rates, Noy.8-t!. elvewhere, Avg.30-1f, 
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Che Anglo American. 


JANUARY 8 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. |] 
7 Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Vaptain Ma- | 
thews ; and their new [ron Steam-snip GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap-| 

Pointed to sail during the year 1345, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL, j 


FROM NEW-YORK. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs, 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURFE STATE OF THE BLOOD: 


Great Western Saturday l7th May | Great Western ‘Thursday 12tn June | OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
Great Western do 5th July | Great Western do 3ist July|| The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug! \diges:ive power and restoring the appetiie, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentile 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept [in its laxative effect, and as au antiseptic, puritying the fluids of the body, and neutia- 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Pritain Saturday 25th Uc | |lizing in the blood the active principleof dsease. The many well authenticated cures 
Great Western do Lith Oct. Great Western Thursday oth Nov jof Scrofula of the most malignant cha acter, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
Great Britain do 22d Sov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec \viven 1. a wi e and deservec celebiily Butii is vot alone in Scrofuia nor in the class 
Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation bas been fcuna beneficial, Iisa 
ard’s fee. | specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witu javourable results 


For freight or passage, apply to 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1345. 

® NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

0 sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL on the 11th of each 


mouth:— 


FROM NEW YORK. . ROM LIVERPOOL, | 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. | all ; it also exercises controling influence in biious complaints; and whenthe sys- 
My10-tf. ‘jtem has been debilitated either by the use of powerful mineral medicines or other 

| causes, it will be found an excellent resturative. 

| | The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 


sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN Fiction.”—LE?T THE Facts sPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 
|The tollowing certificete is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its 


F 
SHERIDAN, Capt. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, Lith Nov. Let the afflicted 1ead and be convinced; what it hat done once, it will do 


GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. 1. Trask, ilth Dec. 

Capt Asa Eldridge, Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, Jan. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. B Cobb, Dec. | SIDVONS, Capt. Cobo, Feb 

These ships are ail ot the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uuusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Tie price 
ef passage heace is $100, for which ampie stures will be provided These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel» 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight) 
or passage, apply to b&b. K. COULLINS & Uo , 56 Soutl-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHULPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 


GARRICK, Capt. B. UL. Trask, 


Letters by the Packets Willbe charged 12} cents per s.ngle sheet, 50 cents per ounce, jand a piece from near the crowa of nis head 


and newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. &. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontiaue all Adve-tisements not ia their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aad Garrick. To prevent disappointinents, notice Is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only ve made with them. My2a-tf. 


NEW YOR@® AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


AILING from NEW YORK on the Jith, and from LIVERPUOL on the 26th of every \dlis medicine helped his hipand restored his mind and reason. 


again. 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 

This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has beeu for ten vears afflicted 
jwith the Scrofulous Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
jyrovably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering 
jnis body from his head to his feet with smali tumors. I consulted a Doevor of Medi- 
|:ine, and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
jadvised me to cowsull Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k, 1 then being a resident of that city. 
after a long and critical examination, having more than thiriy other medical gentiemen 
|with him at the time, te pronounced it Serofala, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
| prescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
anti] June of 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
jthat had been given him. A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the frst 
|piace, as large as an English walnut, a piece trom his forehead as large as a sixpence, 
lt then went to the back and si€#, and 
discharged in three places. Fiom thence to one his limbs, separating, in 
|yuence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord feom the bones of the ancle jéint on 
ithe back part. He had at one time fifteeu running sores or issues from the glands of 


| he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 1840 | lived in Portsmouth, N.H., 


, and he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 


j>welled as large as three of the other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him 
j audanuin until he lost his reason—thea | became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 


The third time he was 


jattacked with fever in 1542, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila, and bein 
ups. Captains, _ FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | Jerfectiy satisfied that all other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, I sent an 
WareRLoo, i. Nov. 11, Mar 11, July 11] Dee 26, Ap 26, aug 26, |srocured six bottles, and by the time he had taken it all | considered him well. Those 
Joun R. Skippy, Wma. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26.’ places healed—ne became bright and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, Thompson, Janu. 11, May Sept 11 | Feb 26, Ju 26, Oct jcime till the fali of 1844, his complaints ver troubling him. At that time he became 
VIRGINIAN, c. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jul 26, Novy 26., leaf, which continued until last March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 


The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thet! 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
— and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsibie for any, 


etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. for whicha billot lading is not signed. |any good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, for more. 
|Jollars’ worth, wich has removed the humour from bis eyes and hearing. and he now 


For treight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
———- trom New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool oathe 2ist of each month.) 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 

on the succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. » From New York. From Liverpool. | 
Ashburtoa, II. Huttieston, Jin. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21.) 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Fed. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21,} 
ladependence, F. P. Ailen, Mir. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These siips are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point o', 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
and offer great inducements Lo salppers, to wnom every facility will be granted. | 
They are commanded by exp2rieaced and abie men, whose exertions will always be 
evoted tothe promotion of the convesience and comfort of passengers. | 
The price of passage outward Is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provides, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at a)! times be obtainec 


to the left eye, covering the sightort the eye sothat he was in a great measure deprived 
of sight. 

Knowing that Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilia was the only medicine that had ever done him 
He has taken fifteen 


ippears to be cured, and radically so. 1 verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
avoided if I had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariiia when 
he was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and! fee! it my duty to 
nake those facts Known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
like manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
of this invaluable medicine. HANNAII W. BECK, 228 Main: st. 


Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
aah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that tie above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
statements Luerein contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 4 

Justice of tae Peace. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,by 

A. B.& D.SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.¥. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 


upon application to the Ste wards. ; : 
fige Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages seat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

TO SAUL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which) 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually, 
from New York and Portsmouth on the tst, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— | 


Snips. | Captains. From New York. { From Portsmouth. 
St.James Meyers Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1 Feb. 20,June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland \& H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Mediator \J.M.Chadwick (feb. 1, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerlaad Kaight 10, 0, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 
Quebec F. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 i0, 10, 10 
Victoria BE. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 
Wellington D Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1t,Sept, 1,Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert W.S Seoor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 20, 20, 20 
Toronto &.G Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster * Hovey 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the best de- 
ription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outwacd foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsibie 
for any iettess, parcels or pack ages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,o¢ to 
My24-tf. JOHUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
T order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York | Liverpool. 
Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. It 
England, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 


Oxford, J.Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 


Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, Afri: 1 Sept. 16, Jan.16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July } 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will] be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur. 
nished by the stewards if required. c 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for - letters 
arcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


e,8 to 
For freight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


0}! Parr’s Life Pills 


ver bottle, six botiies for $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebee; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquiart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada ; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparijla that 


||} as and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 


sasesto whichthe human frame 1ssubject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*illa, and take 

10 other J119-tf. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

‘8 EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


ouniy, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
‘, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Also, Mr.J. Faircnild, of Cazenovia in whichopinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Inuveed,these Pills have superseded al) others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,”’ and | have never yet 
net with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
S. TOUSEY. 


(Signed) 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testif. 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. . 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
tuty Lowe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was affiicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia anderysipelas. Itrie-dremedyafterremedy, but none appesred 
to afford me ay relief At last! was induced by afriend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes I found great ielief. I have since 
aken three boxes more, and now thauk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case, | eseuslly 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 

familv medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETIL BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, | can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
nesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 

mothering in the throat; forthree weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than 1 have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, I sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shal! re- 
seive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, ang 


C.H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


Mien New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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